





THE TWO PASSPORTS. 
FROM THE DRIFTINGS AND DREAMINGS OF 
GEORGE HOBDENTHWAITE SNOGBY. 

In the autumn of 1830, being engag- 
ed in a tour of the Rhenish provinces, I 
arrived one evening about dusk at the 
small town of Bergheim, some half-way 
between Aix la Chapelle and the fragrant 
city of Cologne. Bergheim has a quiet 
comfortable inn, at which Michel, my 
voiturier, (who was absolute in these 
matters), had ordained that I should stop 
for the night ; nor did I feel any dispo- 
sition to quarrel with the arrangement, 
when Herr Hons, the landlord, all civil- 
ity and broken English, ushered me into 
his snug Speisesaal, where, instead of 
the dull, uncompanionable German stove 
I expected to find, a bright and crack- 
ling wood-fire blazed merrily on the 
hearth. I was glad, moreover, not to 
find myself the sole occupant of the saal, 
for after all, it may be doubted whether 
the chief pleasure of travel be not to see 
travellers; and 1 will confess for my own 
part, that — without disparagement eith- 
er of snowy Alps or cindery volcanoes, 
of a Strasburg cathedral or of a Basilica 
vaticana, of Florence galleries or of Ro- 
man ruins—to me the people of any 
country (with one sole exception) rank 
by no means among its least interesting 
features. My exception is Switzerland, 
where, between the glorious earth and 
the inglorious race that possesses it, the 
extremes of grandeur and littleness are 
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brought into too painful juxtaposition 
and contrast. Nothing can stand higher 
in the scale of nature than Switzerland 
—nothing in that of manhood lower 
than the Swiss. 

In the Speisesaal, then, at Bergheim, 
it was my fortune to light upon two 
goodly tomes (if I may so phrase it) of 
“the proper study of mankind :” they 
were moreover, to give the coup de grace 
to my metaphor, controversial, and on 
opposite sides of the question as well as 
of the fire. In other words, there sat, 
installed each in his chimney-corner, 
and armed; the one with a cigar, the 
other with a mighty pendulous pipe — 
two ‘dim smokified men,” plainly Ger- 
mans both, though widely dissimilar 
specimens of that very heterogeneous and 
multiform variety of human kind, en- 
gaged when I entered, in a conversation 
(or to name it in their own way, a ’twixt 
speaking) the more vivacious for the 
considerable discrepancy manifest in the 
sentiments of the speakers. The cigar- 
ist was a pale, slight, voluble creature, 
‘under-sized and yet stooping, long-arm- 
ed, round shouldered, narrow-chested, 
using a great deal of gesticulation as he 
talked, and by a particular uniform 
drawing-out of the right arm, and a re- 
markable flourish or rather twitch of the 
right hand, (the left being comparatively 
at rest), as well as by a look, not easily 
defined, of inefficiency and dubious fidg- 
et about the lower extremities, as if they 
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were not in their accustomed position 
giving you assurance of a tailor as une- 
quivocally as if he had chosen to sit on 
the table instead of at it ; while his sharp 
intonation, round-about fluency, mincing 
utterance, occasional lapses into a Low- 
Dutch dialect, frequent exclamations of 
‘‘yuter Yott!” and continued inter- 
changing of the pronouns mir and mich, 
Sie and Ihnen, certified you with equal 
infallibility of a Prussian, and truly no 
Rhenish Prussian, but a genuine nurs- 
ling of royal Berlin herself. 

He of the meerschaum was a man of 
another stamp ; tall, and bulky, yet well 
knit; broad of brow and chest, quiet in 
manner, earnest but brief in speech, say- 
ing in three words what would have cost 
his opponent three dozen, and now and 
then, but not often, letting fall a large 
and somewhat rusty-colored though per- 
fectly clean hand with the dunt of a 
sledge-hammer on the table that stood 
near him. You would judge him to be 
a grave man, yet capable of much jovi- 
ality, straightforward, and hearty, and 
leal, and who could find his way pretty 
far down into the wine-stoup, as every 
German should. By many outward 
signs, I set him down for a worker in 
iron, and by his speech, with more cer- 
tainty, for a Suabian; nor was I mista- 
ken on either point. 

On my entering the room, with Ger- 
man courtesy they both ceased smoking, 
until assured by me, that neither to cigar 
nor pipe, as long as they were in any- 
body’s mouth but my own, had I the 
smallest objection ; then sitting down in 
front of the fire, while Herr Hons saw 
to the due setting-out of supper, I en- 
treated that my presence might not in- 
terrupt the conversation in which I had 
found my companions engaged, adding 
that I had a sufficient acquaintance with 
their language to promise myself much 
interest, and no doubt instruction, in 
hearing it continued. Accordingly, in 
five minutes they were battling away as 
briskly as ever. 

** Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge 
absolute,” were, I found, the pleasant 
after-dinner topics that occupied — this 
curiously contrasted pair, whose birth- 
places were not more widely asunder 





than their habits or thoughts, and in 
whose handicrafts, persons, and respect- 
ive provincialisms of speech there were 
fewer and less striking dissimilarities 
than in their views of things in general, 
The tailor, one could gather, had been 
a free-thinker of the French school, but 
now eschewed that as rococo, and pro- 
fessed the new and more fashionable 
German irreligion of pantheism, or Chris- 
tianity according to Hegel, upon which 
his tongue ran — I will not say right on, 
but round about, through all the queer 
crinkles and Gordian complexities of 
German sentence-weaving, burthenless 
of all meaning. The man of iron, on 
the other hand, was Old-Lutheran to the 
back-bone and beyond it, and believed 
and spoke as his fathers had _ believed 
and spoken from the sixteenth century 
downwards; his words bearing much 
the same proportion, whether for weight 
or rapidity, to those of his antagonist, 
that the sledge-hammer, with its meas- 
ured and mighty downright strokes, may 
bear to the briskest possible plying of 
the finest possible needle. 

At length, (not to make my preface 
longer than my story), roused by some 
reference made in a tone of derision, by 
the latter, to the doctrine of a particular 
providence, our Suabian exclaimed, with 
a vehemence which he had not before 
displayed — “‘ Ay! you take credit to 
yourself for being hard of faith, and yet 
can believe the wonderful and mysteri- 
ous ordering of our steps, of which every 
reflecting man must be conscious, to be 
the work of blind- haphazard! How of 
ten are our best considered and most 
promising plans thwarted, defeated by 
some influence which we cannot trace, 
but which, after the first emotions of ir- 
ritation and disappointment are passed, 
we are constrained to acknowledge has 
wrought for our good, perhaps for our 
salvation! How often does some trifling 
circumstance, productive at the moment 
of its occurrence only of petty annoy- 
ance, prove to be the means which a be- 
nign and watchful Providence had ot- 
dained for our rescue from some impend- 
ing evil, which we had not so much 4s 
dreamed of! I knew aman once who 
walked in his sleep, and was one night 





within five feet of a precipice more than 
a hundred feet high, when a bat flew in 
his face and waked him. And you 
would call that chance! Well, I will 
hope your error is more of the head than 
the heart, that you are an obtuse rather 
than an ungrateful man. You have not 
experienced in your own life any strik- 
ing, any startling instance of the work- 
ing of a power above you, caring for you, 
taking thought for you, disposing other- 
wise indeed than you had proposed, but 
even thereby plucking your feet from the 
trap which the devil, in his cunning, had 
by your own hands set for them. J have. 
And with the proofs which my own ex- 
perience has furnished me of the good 
providence of God, I were deserving to 
be called, by unbelievers themselves, the 
unthankfullest of human souls, could I 
believe, or affect to believe, the disposal 
of man’s ways to be committed to blind 
haphazard! You shall hear, you shall 
judge whether it be not as [ say: that 
is, if mein Herr here will not be wearied 
by a story in which I must figure as my 
own hero.” 

I assured him that it would be a high 
gratification to me to hear his story. 
The tailor put on the face of one who 
resigned himself to the inevitable, and 
the Suabian began as follows : 

“T am a Wurtemberger by birth, 
though the greater part of my life has 
been spent out of my native land, and 
especially at Hamburg, where I served 
my apprenticeship under my father’s 
brother, who was likewise my godfather, 
and gave me his own name, Carolus. Ei- 
senkrafft, at the font: a kindly Suabian 
he was, and one, though I say it, that 
in his own craft, had his match to seek 
in Hamburg or out of it. I continued 
to work with him about a year after my 
time was out; and then, being twenty- 
one years of age, and wishing to see 
other countries, and being, indeed, by 
the rules of our trade obliged to travel 
for a certain time, and learn the modes 
of work practised in different cities and 
lands, before I could be received as a 
free brother of the craft, and set up in 
business for myself, I set out from Ham- 
burg, and travelled across East Friesland 
to the lower Rhine lands, and so took 
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the course of the river upwards into 
Switzerland. 

“I did not stay long there. Switzer- 
land was then, as now, a Country in 
which little good was to be learned, and 
much evil. However, I left it with the 
same true German heart which I had 
brought into it, hating the French with 
an honest Suabian hatred, from Bona- 
parte down to the drum boy. Now this 
was in the year 1806, which, as you 
know, was no year of peace for Europe, 
least of all for our dear German father- 
land: and in the journey which I had 
before me, perils of many kinds, and 
from many very different quarters, might 
be anticipated: nevertheless my mind 
was made up not to lose any more time 
in Switzerland, for the year was advane- 
ed; and I was resolved that the begin- 
ning of the winter should see me again 
in Hamburg. After all, for the work- 
man that combines industry with skill, 
there is but one Hamburg, just as I am 
told there is but one Paris for folks that 
have money, and seek a way to spend it, 
which, I thank my good destiny, is not 
my case. 

“In my journey southwards I had 
avoided Wirtemberg, keeping strictly to 
the course of the Rhine, though I con- 
fess that, as I passed the mouth of the 
Neckar, my heart strayed away up its 
waters to my Suabian home, and I look- 
ed with loving eyes on the soil it had 
carried down from the green valley of 
my childhood. Now, however, on my way 
to the north again, I said, ‘ I will see the 
familiar fields and the familiar faces once 
more: E will take a last leave of the hills 
and valleys in which my earliest years 
passed so happily, and of the dear ones 
that still dwell there.” A last leave — 
for you will observe, that in Wirtemberg 
at this time I was liable to be shot as a 
deserter ; not that I Had ever taken mil- 
itary service, but just this was my 
crime: I was, as I have told you, one- 
and-twenty ; and at that period, in Wir- 
temberg, all healthy males of this age, 
were drawn for soldiers. Such was the 
conscription-law, which it was death to 
evade. To enter Wirtemberg as a Wir- 
temberger, was to subject myself to it, 
and my first step, did I wish to avoid a 
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disgraceful death, must have been to pre- 
sent myself to take my chance of being 
drawn ; whereunto I now take shame to 
myself in saying, my inclinations in no 
ways leaned. What then was to be 
done’? IfTI visited my native place, it 
must be in the character of a stranger: 
and this was the course on which I re- 
solved. In short, I conceived the blam- 
able determination of providing myself 
with a false passport in Switzerland, that 
sol might with safety take my father- 
land in my route to the northern states, 

*“* By means of an acquaintance, I had 
made in Switzerland I easily accom- 
plished the first part of my project, and 
thus had in my possession two passports, 
in both of which indeed my true name 
was given; but while my original and 
genuine passport, which [ had brought 
from Hamburg, described me as a Wir- 
temberger by birth, the new one assign- 
ed Hamburg itself as the place of my 
nativity. I thought, for a travelling birth- 
place, there was none more eligible than 
that in which I had actually spent so 
much time, and in which my uncle, 
whom I meant to use as a father for the 


time, was well known to have his domi- | 


cile. I now therefore travelled safely as 
a Hamburger through my native coun- 
try, and from its northern frontier, with 
a sorrowing heart, looked a last adieu 
over its beloved and beautiful fields. 

“‘T arrived the same night, at Neu- 
stadt-on-the-Aisch, in the Bavarian terri- 
tory, and repaired to an inn suited tomy 
circumstances. The landlord, when I 
entered his house, demanded my pass- 
port, and received it forthwith, promis- 
ing that I should have it back betimes 
in the morning. You will remember it 
was the false passport, which I had used 
since leaving Switzerland, my old and 
true passport lying with other papers in 
my pocket-book. The morning came; 
I rose, breakfasted, and forgetting that 
my passport was still in the landlord’s 
hands, I set cff without it. I am not 
habitually a forgetful man, and to forget 
one’s passport on a journey is, I suspect, 
a piece of thoughtlessness of which the 
most thoughtless have seldom been guil- 
ty ; but so it was; without my passport 
I actually set off; nor did the circum- 





stance recur to my thoughts until I stood, 
the evening of that same day, before the 
gates of Erlangen, where, of course, 
* your passport!’ were the first words ad- 
dressed to me by the soldiers on guard, 
* Potztausend!’ said I to myself, ‘ thon 
hast Ieft thy passport at Neustadt-on-the- 
Aisch.’ 

“T had now nothing for it but either 
to say I had forgot my passport, (which 
nobody would believe,) and so be sent 
back in the custody of soldiers as a sus- 
picious character, or else to produce my 
first and genuine passport. ‘They will 
never believe thy story,’ said I again to 
myself: ‘ for, to speak it without flattery, 
thou dost not look altogether like the 
simpleton that would forget his passport ; 
besides, who ever heard that a landlord 
asked for a traveller’s passport? Thy 
story hangeth not well together, and they 
will hang thee to make it good.’ In 
short, having no other course that bore 
an aspect any way promising, I present- 
ed, not without heavy misgivings, the 
original Hamburg passport. This docu- 
ment, as I need not tell you, was in its 
present state but an unsatisfactory vouch- 
er for the worthiness of its bearer to pass 
unobstructed, it having received no visé, 
nor bearing any trace of having been 
submitted to any official inspection, from 
Switzerland to the place where I then 
was; a mysterious circumstance, for 
which of course I was called on to ac- 
count. However, not to make my story 
too tedious, suffice it to say, that after 
finding myself for some time in an un- 
pleasant position, I got the matter ar- 
ranged, and was again free to pursue my 
way. 

** While I was at Erlangen, there be- 
gan to fall in troops forming part of the 
vanguard of the French army ; and at 
Bayreuth, which was the next point in 
my route, I found a still more consider- 
able body. The troops, having proceed- 
ed thus far by forced marches, here 
made a halt, while I, on the other hand, 
now made redoubled efforts to get on, it 
being easy to see that these parts would 
ere long become the theatre of active 
hostilities. 

‘Tt was about midday or towards one 
o’clock when, by the slackening of their 
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pace and the increased briskness of mine, 
I lost sight of these undesired compan- 
ions of the way; and that same after- 
noon, about three o’clock, I fell in with 
the first outpost of the Prussians. I was 
stopped and asked from whence I came ; 
and on my answering ‘ from Bayreuth,’ 
they said to one another—‘ Why, the 
kerl is come direct from the French out- 
posts.’ ‘Ill lay my life he’s a spy,’ said 
one. ‘ We shall see that,’ observed the 
officer commanding, and forthwith gave 
orders to carry me to Hof, where the 
Prussians had an encampment, first, 
however, taking from me my tablets and 
everything in a written form, and send- 
ing these in the custody of one of my 
guards to head-quarters. Arrived at 
Hof, I was compelled to strip to my 
shirt; my clothes underwent a rigorous 
search; and the very soles of my boots 
were ripped, to see if anything of a sus- 
picious nature lay hid therein. It was 
the first time I had been in the arbitrary 
clutches of soldiers, and the novelty was 
anything but pleasing ; however, I did 
not lose courage, relying upon my con- 
scious innocence, and not doubting but 
the matter would, on investigation, soon 
appear in its true light. 

“ After a short examination, which 
took place in the guard-room, I was con- 
signed to a prison within the precincts 
of the main guard. Here I found that 
Iwas not the only person in trouble: 
the prison already contained two unhap- 
‘py wretches, one of them a Jew of the 
neighborhood; the other a tailor of 
Bamberg, who had been taken the day 
before. These were really spies, and 
had already made confession to that effect. 

“All this gave me little anxiety; I 
still confided in my innocence, and did 
my best to make the same appear, even 
to my wretched companions. They ex- 
pressed great compassion for me, chiefly 
on the score of my youth, and that I 
should be, as they expressed it, cut off 
in the very outset of a promising career. 
I did not like the tone of their condol- 
ences; it was evident they took me for 
one of their honorable guild. 

“*T assure you, meine Herren,’ ex- 
claimed I, unwilling to appear a miscre- 
ant, even in the eyes of such miscreants, 
5* 
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‘IT assure you upon my honor I am no 
spy.’ 
“Ah! said the tailor, ‘that’s just 
what I said to the officers yesterday. “‘I 
assure you, my officers,” were my very 
words; “honorable captains, I assure 
you upon my honor that I am no spy. 
Judge of me, noble gentlemen,” said I, 
“« by yourselves; put it to your own hon- 
orable breasts whether a man of honor 
be capable ” and so on. That’s the 
way I talked to them, but it helped no- 
thing; not even when I offered to give 
them important intelligence of the posi- 
tion and strength of the French army.’ 

***T offered to give my oath,’ broke 
in the Jew, ‘that-I was no spy; and 
they did but laugh, and cast in my teeth 
a ribald rhyme which they are taught 
from their cradles — 

“ Come the fox to his lair ? 
Hath the Jew leave to swear ? 
Both have planted you there !” 

*** All the curses 

*** But you have both confessed your- 
selves spies,” said I, cutting the old sor- 
cerer short in his Jewish curses, which 
I had no mind to hear. 

**«T believe you,’ said the tailor ; ‘ and 
so will you confess yourself before this 
time to-morrow.’ 

‘** * Never!’ cried 1; ‘I am an honest 
man, and the son of an honest man, and 
will never stain my own name and my 
father’s, with a villany which the world’s 
wealth should not tempt me to defile my 
hands with.’ 

***Goodness bless you,’ replied the 
tailor; ‘ what’s the use of talking that 
way tous? I too have been to school, 
and know how to put words together, 
yea, and can make many fine speeches 
out of Herr von Kotzebue’s plays. For 
example, I remember a beautiful senti- 
ment beginning thus: “‘The man who 
——” bah! I forget the rest; but it is 
infinitely touching, I promise you, and 
makes the heart swell with the finest 
emotions. But what’s that to the pur- 

se? Hearken to me: you are young 
and a raw hand, and have run like araw 
hand, into a trap; now if you can talk 
yourself out of the trap, I’ll say talk is a 
fine thing; but I'll tell you what it is, if 
you can talk a hole in that wall, and a 
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clear passage for yourself out of the 
Prussian lines, you’re safe; but not to 
discourage you, I confess I have my 
doubts; I’m afraid you won’t find the 
method quite so sure as might be wish- 
ed. However, you can try ; and I prom- 
ise you, iftalk don’t do that for you, it 
will do nothing else.’ 

*** Well!’ said I, they can shoot me 
if they will; I can but assert my inno- 
cence to the last. If the officers are de- 
termined to put an innocent man to 
death, to take away life on a bare ground- 
less suspicion, no doubt they have it in 


their power to do so. Let them do it | 
| might as well address to the scourge that 


then, I am not afraid to die.’ 

“«They are very punctilious, my 
dear, remarked the Jew; ‘very. They 
won’t shoot you without a confession ; 
they never do. They would’nt put a 
man to death on suspicion ; they are ex- 
tremely particular on these points; you'll 
have to confess; they make a point of it. 

*«*Confess!’ cried I; ‘ confess myself 
aspy! falsely accuse myself of a wick- 
edness I detest! Never!’ 

**¢ The provost-marshal,’ observed the 
Jew, ‘has great powers of persua- 
sion.’ 

**T confess I winced a little at this; 
hanging had not entered into my calcu- 
lations. After a pause, however, I re- 
plied — 

““* Well! they may hang me; of the 
two I would rather be shot ; but I will not 
purchase the choice at the expense of my 
honest fame, neither shall even the fear 
of the gallows induce me to belie myself. 
Do what they will with me, they shall 
not have the satisfaction of hearing me 
call myself a spy ; I will not die with a 
lie in my mouth.’ 

“«The gracious pity the boy!’ ex- 
claimed the tailor; ‘ hear him talk of the 
gallows! Death is death; and I see 
little to choose between the rope and the 
bullet; but what do you say to being 
flogged to death? ‘ Assert your inno- 
cence” by all means, and die under the 
lash, or ‘‘ belie yourself,” and be shot. 
That’s the choice you'll have, this even- 
ing or early to-morrow. Bear the flog- 
ging, of course as long as you can; life 
is worth bearing something for; but I 
prophesy you will not bear it long ; — be- 





sides, they won’t give over till they get 
a confession out of you. “Life js 
sweet,” said I to myself, when they tied 
me up this morning. ‘TI will save my 
life, though I be unable to put a coat to 
my back for a twelvemonth;” but I 
could’nt hold out —I could’nt hold out; 
nor were it to any purpose, for I should 
be a dead man ere now, if I had not cried 
guilty!” 7 

** You will not die,’ added the Jew, 
with the sneer of a demon; ‘you will 
not die with a lie in your mouth. Will 
you die with piteous moanings and cries 
for mercy in your mouth, which you 


plays on your back, or to the human tool 
that plies it, as to the calm tyrants that 
sit and see it plied? Will you die with 
the thirst of the burning Tophet in your 
mouth? with the drought of the sandy 
wilderness in your jaws? Will you die 
when from the resolved and silent man, 
you have become the’ shrieking woman, 
and from the shrieking woman, the sick 
child that plains feebly, and can only 
murmur “a little water, a little water,” 
which they will not give, because they 
know that a blessed drop of it were death, 
and thereby were much good flogging 
thrown away? Men die not so speedily 
under the lash,’ proceeded he, address- 
ing the tailor; ‘and thou would’st be 
alive till now, though thou hadst not 
cried “ guilty!” Ah! ah! had I a thou- 
sand souls, I would give them all — all 
— all! that my tormentors should suffer 
for ever and ever — for ever and ever — 
for ever and ever — what I suffered this 
day at their will, before I bent my will 
thereto, and gratified them with my con- 
fession.’ 

‘Until now I had not seen into what 
a labyrinth my destiny had led me. I 
felt from this moment that there remain- 
ed to me no other course than to prepare 
for death; for I resolved firmly that I 
would be shot rather than be flogged to 
death. Since now I had but the choice 
between these two modes of being mur- 
dered, I determined to give on the very 
first stripe, the answer desired by my op- 
pressors. 

“From five o’clock that evening till 
the following morning, I was conducted, 
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at least half-a-dozen times, before” a 
court composed of officers. My con- 
ductor was the provost-marshal; and at 
each elbow walked a dragoon, their drawn 
swords held edgeways across my breast 
and back. 

“ An examination more rigorous, or 
one more difficult— more impossible 
for a man to withstand, who had any- 
thing to conceal — cannot be conceived. 
Interrogatories of the most subtle and 
ensnaring tendency — observations in- 
geniously calculated to throw me off my 
guard, insidious leading questions (which 
I had no learned counsel toobject to, )— 
cunning tricks of speech, intended to 
surprise me into a confession or admis- 
sion, direct or indirect, of my presumed 
guilt, followed each other until my head 
was well nigh dizzy. If there had been 
a weak point in my defence it must in- 
fallibly have been found out, had the 
hollow ground of guilt been under my 
feet, I had been engulphed without re- 
demption. ; 

“ But as all this ingenuity was, upon 
an innocent man, necessarily thrown 


away, the officers at last desisted from 
questioning me, and looked dubiously 


in each other’s faces. Now the very 
strong presumption of my being a spy 
rested chiefly on this ground, that the 
Prussians, from the time they took up 
their position, had suffered no one, trav- 
eller or other, any more to pass on from 
their side in the direction of the French; 
and they naturally concluded that, as 
was customary in such circumstances, 
(the two armies being then but two 
leagues asunder), the French would have 
acted on the same rule. When they 
saw me, therefore, come over from the 
French side, the conclusion was almost 
inevitable that I was a spy; and the evi- 
dence of my innocence must have been 
very strong, indeed, to have countervail- 
ed this potent presumption against it, 
My judges, as I have said, looked dubi- 
ously into each other’s faces. ‘ After all,’ 
at length began one, for they spoke open- 
ly before me, ‘it is possible that at the 
time the young man passed, the enemy 
had really not taken up their position, 
in which case, you know, there would 
have been no hindrance offered to his 





passing ; so that you see there is a pos- 
sibility, mind, I say merely a possibility, 
for I don’t build much on it, but there is 
a possibility of his having come over in- 
nocently, and without being aware of the 
danger.’ 

***T think you do well,’ said another, 
‘not to make too much of your possibil- 
ity ; yetI confess myself perplexed. Ap- 
pearances are desperately against the 
prisoner; and yet his own appearance 
and manner are as much in his favor as 
those of any man I ever saw. This I 
will say, either he is innocent or a most 
accomplished knave, and an infinitely 
more dangerous villain than a hundred 
such poor caitiffs as we took yesterday. 
If he be a spy, he is a perfect one.’ 

“** 7 think,’ remarked the former speak- 
er, ‘such a mere youth could hardly be 
such an adept in dissimulation; more- 
over, he is a Suabian by his tongue; and 
that is a people that have more of the 
ox than of the fox in them.’ 

***T see no great difficulty,’ observed 
a third, ‘in dealing with this matter: 
try five-and-twenty lashes for a beginning. 
My life on it, the provost-marshal will 
bring more truth out of the kerl in five 
minutes, than all your cross-examining 
will do in as many months, 

**T was now led back to prison, and 
occupied myself with thinking over the 
necessary proofs of my innocence. At 
this time came to my recollection a story 
which had been told me in Switzerland, 
by one Boschel, of Pirna; it was to this 
effect. During the siege of Dresden, 
which took place in the seven years’ 
war, communications were secretly car- 
ried on. between that town and Pirna; 
and the Pirna people having on one oc- 
casion hired a young girl of fifteen years 
of age, for a few groschen, to carry to 
Dresden one of their despatches, of the 
contents or nature of which she had not 
an idea; both the mission and its inno- 
cent bearer fell into the hands of the be- 
siegers, who forthwith hung the poor 
child. 

“The recollection of this story now 
depressed me; and when I reflected on 
the so-called ‘ hussar-justice,’ known to 
be acted upon, particularly in spy trials, 
on the absence of any sufficing proofs of 
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my innocence, and on the speedy effect 
which the torture of the lash would have 
to wring from me.a false confession of 
guilt, I saw, as I thought, that my hours 
were numbered; and the only consola- 
tion I had was in calling to mind, that 
shooting, as I had heard, was a speedy 


and not painful mode of execution, and | 


that to suffer unjustly was, after all, no 
such unheard-of or unexampled fate. 

“‘The prison, as I have said before, 
was situated within the precincts of the 
main-guard ; it had on the outer sides 
three strong walls, and on the inner an 
iron grating, before which the sentries 
on guard paced to and fro, I had not 
long been led back from my examina- 
tion, when a number of soldiers crowd- 
ed to this grating, pushing and shoulder- 
ing their way to gaze on us as if we had 
been wild beasts. 

***Qne of these unlucky devils is to 
be shot this evening, or at day-break to- 
morrow,’ said one of our spectators. 

*“** Serve em right,’ growled another, 
with many other the like sympathizing 
speeches. However, they were present- 
ly turned away, and no further molesta- 
tion of the kind was permitted to be of- 
fered us. As for me, | knew that, as I 
had not yet been pronounced guilty, 
mine could not be the execution thus 
spoken of as so near; nevertheless, the 
impression the scene had made on me 
was far from agreeable. 

‘Still I had nothing for it but to ac- 
commodate myself as well as I could to 
my destiny; and I will say this, that I 
had at least no feeling of unmanly ter- 
ror; I did not fear to die; what grieved 
me most was, that I should be thrust out 
of the world ignominiously, and as one 
of the most abandoned of men. 

“A short time elapsed, and I was 
called to a further examination. On en- 
tering the guard-room, I noticed a cer- 
tain grating which had not appeared 
there on the former occasion. What 
this boded, I could but too weli divine : 
nevertheless, I felt no violent discompo- 
sure; only I was sensible all at once of 
a peculiar burning heat under the tongue, 
nowise painful, but which has so brand- 
ed itself on me that I retain to this day 
a distinct and lively impression of it. 





“Once more I was questioned on the 
subjects relating to my position, but nat- 
urally with a result as little satisfactory 
to the court as before: it was resolved, 
therefore, to proceed without further de- 
lay to the experiment of the lash, and 
orders were given that I should forth- 
with be seized up to the grating afore- 
mentioned. That moment I felt a new 
spirit possess rhe; I was another man. 
Every trace of fear, all trepidation, all 
inquietude was gone. With an undaunt- 
ed mind, I looked my judges in the face, 
and asked for one moment’s speech be- 
fore the putting of their purpose into ex- 
ecution. With some roughness, (for 
they were impatient) they asked me what 
I had to say, and I spoke with emphasis 
as follows: 

“Sirs ! I am a travelling handicrafts- 
man, not accustomed to being flogged ; 
and therefore my determination is, at the 
very first stripe I receive, to cry guilty! 
false as the word will be; for I can fore- 
see plainly enough, that once tied up to 
that grating, I shall find no compassion, 
and have no other prospect but to perish 
in the painfullest way. If, sirs, you have 
found, up to this moment, either in my 
papers or in my words, the faintest trace 
of a justification of your suspicions, I 
only pray you to have me shot at once. 
If you have found nothing of the kind, 


“and want only to force me by torture to 


confess myself what you choose to con- 
sider me, you will attain your aim, it is 
true, but you will have blackened an 
honest man’s name, and you will go to 
battle to-morrow or the day after, with 
innocent blood on your hands.’ 
“There was a pause ; and the officers 
looked upon me with a grave and sad 
expression: for that time I was led back 
to my prison unscourged. About an 
hour and a half had elapsed, when the 
provost-marshal came to usher me once 
more into the presence of my judges; 
and on this occasion I was no more flank- 
ed, as before, by the dragoons, with 
their drawn sabres. For the last time 
was the interrogatory addressed to me, 
whither I was on my way; and I an- 
swered as before, to Dresden, by the 
nearest route, namely, by Chemnitz and 
Friedberg. My possport was handed 
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me, the route Guly marked upon it; ev- 
erything that had béen taken from me 
was returned; and I was dismissed with 
the advice not to be too ready another 
time to thrust myself in between two ar- 
mies on the point of engagement. A 
soldier was given me for escort, with or- 
ders to conduct me to the distance of a 
league and a half behind the Prussian 
lines: thence I was at liberty to pursue 
my way without restraint. 

“Tt was but a few days after my lib- 
eration, namely, the fourteenth of Octo- 
ber, 1806, that the battle of Jena, so 
disastrous to the Prussian arms, was 
fought. 

“ And now, sirs, I ask you, are the 
concerns of men indeed abandoned to 
the sport of a blind hap-hazard? Con- 
sider it; to my very great annoyance, I 
had forgot to re-possess myself of my 
second passport, which had been taken 
from me by my host, at Neustadt on the 
Aisch. But had this not taken place — 
had I been apprehended by the Prussians 
with two passports, varying in their ac- 
counts of me or my person — that pow- 
er is not on earth that could have saved 
me from the ignominious fate of the vi- 
lest of traitors. 

“I can only pity the skeptic, who will 
no doubt, say it was a mere chance that 
my passport was kept back from me. 
Never in my life, besides, was my pass- 
port taken from me by an innkeeper ; 
how little likely such a thing is to hap- 
pen, they who have travelled most will 
be best able to judge. And supposing 
your passport were thus taken away, 
how much more unlikely still were it 
that you should forget at parting to ask 
for it, or your host forget to return it! 

“No! I say again, with the proofs I 
have of a good Providence ordering the 
affairs of men, I should merit to be re- 
proached, by infidels themselves, as a 
soul incapable of gratitude, could I be- 
lieve my steps to be directed by no higher, 
no holier power than my own poor pru- 
dence, or than blind chance. And so, 
gentlemen, that is my story ; and I crave 
your pardon for troubling you with it ; 
but it has turned out longer than I 
counted on.” 

While the Suabian spoke, the tailor 
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had applied himself, as if there had been 
nine of him, right manfully to the Rhine 
wine, and was now hardly clear-headed 
enough to give avery edifying comment 
on what he had heard. All that he 
could bring out was, that he considered 
remarks on a man’s profession illiberal 
and beneath his notice; and that if he 
could bring himself to think that all that 
about the tailor the Suabian had spoke 
of was meant as a personality, he would 

the rest of the sentence was un- 
fortunately lost in the speaker’s increas- 
ing thickness of articulation. 
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Gilaroo. — You seem in a bad hu- 
mor: nothing unpleasant, I hope? 

Stukely. — No great matter certainly ; 
still one doesn’t like to be cheated. A 
cabman has charged nearly double his 
fare, and rather than make a noise, I 
have paid his demand. These cabmen 
are the greatest rascals in existence. 
All a set of drunkards and extortioners. 
There is no satisfying them. 

Gil. — As a class they have their fail- 
ings, I admit; there are, however, de- 
cent men amongst them. Did you ever 
consider what can be the cause of their 
being what you would eall a bad set ? 

Stuke. — There may be a dozen caus- 
es for anything I know. Nobody can 
tell much about cabmen — where they 
were born, or how they live. I never 
can bring myself to*believe that they 
have houses to go home to at night; or 
that they take off their clothes and go to 
bed; and eat breakfasts and dinners; 
and pay tailor’s bills; and fulfil all the 
duties of Christians. ‘They seem to me 
to live in their harness, like their poor 
hacks, and never quit the reins but to 
empty so many pints of porter. Por- 
ter is their meat and grink, bed, board, 
and washing. Each man of them is but 
an incarnation of Barclay and Perkins’s 
entire, or Meux’s double stout. 

Gil.— That is really too bad. I 
must not permit you to run the whole 
corps in this way. Why cabmen are 
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unsteady, improvident, and not particu- 
larly conscientious, is imputed by many 
to a love of drink, which renders them 
poor and necessitous, But you may re- 
member, in one of our conversations, 
that I mentioned intemperance as being 
only a secondary cause of bad behaviour. 
There is a cause beyond — somethin 
which causes the intemperance ; and 
believe that any remedy which stops 
short of this primary prompting cause 
will be likely to fail, One of the causes 
of so much intemperance and Jaxness of 
conduct among cabmen is irregularity 
of employment, with irregularity of pay- 
ment. One day they will make a pound, 
and the next day perhaps only eighteen 
pence. For hours they ‘will lounge 
about doing nothing, and then for hours 
they will be employed without intermis- 
sion. You see this is a very scrambling, 
hap-hazard mode of existence; and it 
would require a far higher order of 
mind than these men possess to with- 
stand the temptations to which they are 
exposed, or to act with consistent pru- 
dence and conscientiousness. ‘The poor 
men are, in fact, to be pitied. Exposed 
to all weathers —the rain pelting mer- 
cilessly upon them — cold, wet, weary, 
sleepy and hungry—only a few min- 
utes probably, to take any refreshment : 
with all this, can we wonder that they fly 
to beer and spirits for exhilaration, and 
become habitual tipplers? I for one 
don’t think so. 

Stuke. —I fancy this is what you call 
going back to first principles? But it’s 
a downright apology for drunkenness 
and dishonesty, whatever you call it. 

Gil. — Only viewing things charita- 
bly, along with a little reflection; that 
is the whole of it. I will mention a case 
pretty much in point, which I heard 
talked of the other day. A gentleman 
entertaining humane and considerate 
views, was some years ago appointed 
superintendent of a large manufactory 
in England. In,this establishment he 
soon had occasioff to observe that a cer- 
tain number of the workmen were regu- 
lar in attendance, steady, and economi- 
cal; while the others were of contrary 
habits, unsteady, uneconomical, great 
drinkers, and with families in wretched- 








ness. This had been the*case for a long 
course of years, and nobody about the 
works thought of inquiring into the 
cause of the phenomenon. The new 
superintendent was not one of those 
persons who never inquire into anything, 
and let the world go on in its own old 
way. As soon as he observed the curi- 
ous difference I mention, he did not rest 
till he had discovered the cause of it. 
On inquiry, he found that all the steady 
men got a fixed or regular weekly wage, 
and that all the unsteady ones, though 
receiving a larger revenue in the aggre- 
gate, got it in lumps at irregular inter. 
vals, just as they happened to be em. 
ployed on a particular kind of work. 
To know the cause of the evil was to 
set about eradicating it. With the con- 
sent of the unsteady hands, he began the 
practice of paying them every week a 


. certain fixed sum, whether they had 


earned it or. not, carrying forward the 
balance, if any, to their credit ; the ae- 
cumulated balances to be paid quarterly, 
The effect of this arrangement, it is said, 
was marvellous. Very soon the unsteady 
became as steady as the other members 
of the establishment. Their wives and 
families were better dressed ; their homes 
became comfortable ; and by-and-by 
several of these men saved so much 
money as to be able to buy houses —ae- 
tually became proprietors, and drew 
rents like other landlords. Nor were 
they ungrateful to the person who had 
thus put'them in the way of well-doing. 
They looked upon him as a general ben- 
efactor. A few years ago, when visiting 
the place, and calling on one of the par- 
ties, both husband and wife looked round 
their cheerful dwelling, and said to him, 
‘* All this we owe to you.” 

Stuke. — What has all this to do with 
cabmen ? 

Gil. — You surely see that the good 
behaviour of these reclaimed workmen 
was owing to a change from greatly ir- 
regular to regular wages? Irregularity 
of payment for labor is one of the great- 
est social evils. All classes, high and 
low, who are exposed to it, feel its de- 
moralizing effects. Actors, musicians, 
painters, authors, by profession —all 
who cannot reckon on something like 4 
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regular income, are unhappily situated, | 


and exposed to many temptations and 
misfortunes. Their life is a sort of 
gambling — sometimes a run of luck, 
sometimes nothing. 

Stuke. — Well, but you are talking of 
what often cannot be helped. Who’s to 
pay cabmen twenty shillings a-week, 
dead certain, and take the risk of the 
balances? I'll tell you what it is; this 
kindness-system will do with some, but 
not with all. I don’t believe anything 
would do for cabmen but being pulled 
up by his worship the police magistrate. 

Gil.—I by no means undervalue the 
efficacy of magisterial interference. I 
only wish that the authorities who have 
to do with cabs and hackny-coaches 
would proceed a little more considerate- 
ly. The cabmen in Paris and some 
other continental towns are under such 
strict regulations, that they have not the 
same power of cheating as their brethren 
in London. But, unhappily, it is not the 
practice in Great Britain to take a les- 
son from foreign usages. A good plan 
may be working for a century in Paris 
before an Englishman would copy it. It 
is only by sheer experience, and all 
kinds of wrangling, that anything is ever 
put to rights in this country, although 
the knowledge of something better may 
be promulgated in the works of a hun- 
dred travellers. 

Stuke.—I cannot say as to that; my 
principle of govgrnment is severity — 
severe chastisement for all varieties of 
evil-doers, 

Gil.— Of course you believe what 
ay say to be right; but can you prove 
itt 

Stuke.— What kind of proof would 
you have? Has it not been the prac- 
tice, since the beginning of the world, 
to punish every crime according to its 
deserts? Hang this one, imprison that 
one, and soon. There is scriptural au- 
thority for it all. ‘‘ He that spareth the 
rod,” &c. Where could we find any- 
thing stronger than that ? ; 

Gil.—I am not going into any argu- 
ment about the antiquity of severe pun- 
ishments. I give that up with all my 
heart. What I want is the proof that 
the severe is the right way of going to 
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work —the plan most expedient. It 
will not do to tell me, for example, that 
hanging is right because it is of great 
antiquity. I must have evidence that it 
is just in principle, and the most expedi- 
ent as respects the prevention of, crime. 

Stuke. — All the evidence I ¢an give 
you is, that, by our present system of 
punishments, crime is powerfully kept 
in check. Were it not for fear of the 
gallows, there would be no safety for life 
or property. Everybody knows that. 

Gil.— That is only mere assertion. 
I ask you for a proof of a fact, and you 
answer by telling me that there is some- 
thing which everybody knows. With 
all deference that is no reasoning at all. 
If you had said, I can produce a hun- 
dred persons who declare they would 
commit crime were it not for fear of 
being hanged, that would be a piece of 
evidence; and I would be inclined to 
say that there was much force in your 
argument. 

Stuke.— One must take a good many 
things on trust. I have always thought, 
and I believe so do most persons, that 
executions have a very salutary effect; 
very much so indeed. 

Gil. — You, then, in reality, confess 
to a prejudice — make up your mind to 
believe in a thing without previously 
looking into evidence ; which, however, 
does not surprise me, for not one man in 
fifty ever examines into the truth of any- 
thing. And so people go on taking 
things for granted, generation after gen- 
eration. 

Stuke.— But how am I to examine 
into these affairs? I cannot be expected 
to spend a lifetime in hunting up statis- 
tics, or hearing the confessions of felons. 
I must act on general impressions; and 
what more likely, than that the fear of 
punishment is a powerful preventive of 
crime ? 

Gil.— Likely enough so far, but not 
to the extent you suppose. At one time 
a great many crimes were punishable 
with death. Humaffity at length re- 
volted against this severity. Punish- 
ments of a milder nature were substi- 
tuted; and, to the surprise of many in- 
dividuals, the crimes so treated did not 
increase — they decreased, As long as 
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forgery was punishable with death, for- 
gery was common; ever since it has 
been punished with imprisonment or 
transportation, it has been very little 
heard of. It used to be said, ‘‘ This is 
a commercial country and unless we 
ieee sundry who are found guil- 
ty of forgery, there will be a terrible 
state of things.” Such was the sort of 
argument cmployed during the last cen- 
tury, when kings would remit the pun- 
ishment of highwaymen, but never that 
of forgers. And behold! we have 
lived to discover that they were all in a 
mistake. 

Stuke. — Still, I should think that 
capital punishments must have a good 
effect in the way of warning. 

Gil. — This is now also very much 
doubted. It is believed that the specta- 
cle of executions has, on the whole, a 
demoralizing effect. It satisfies only 
mean and despicable feelings ; never in- 
timidates from crime, nor stimulates to 
virtue. So little is its value as an exam- 
ple, that robberies are common in the 
crowd collected at executions; pockets 
are picked beneath the gallows. If cap- 
ital punishments are to continue, I 
should certainly prefer that they took 
place within the courtyards of prisons, 
in presence of the authorities, instead 
of the open street. 
not be accustomed to see a dog strangled, 
let alone a human being. 
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tion was not uncommon in former times, 
It was also an admitted principle, that 
prisons should be kept dirty and uncom. 
fortable, the more to terrify evil doers; 
in Scotland, this quality in jails was 
recognized in jurisprudence as the squa- 
lor carceris. All this oppression, how- 
ever, did no good. The prisons were 
always full, notwithstanding their dirti- 
ness and the privations they inflicted. 
It was only taking a mean revenge on 
the unfortunate. 

Stuke.— You talk of criminals under 
the term unfortunate. That, I think, is 
a loose, though not an uncommon way 
of speaking of felons. I want to know 
what makes these men unfortunate — 
their own evil passions to be sure. It 
is their own blame being criminals, 
They set aside all advice that is given 
to them; persist in going on to destruc- 
tion; and yet theysare called unfortu- 
nate, as if their being criminals had 
arisen from an accident over which they 
possessed no control. 

Gil. — You do not seem to be aware 
that crime often proceeds from disposi- 
tions which may be considered as. the 
result of something in the mind equiva- 
lent to malformation or disease ; often, 


| again, it results from the merely casual 
| misdirection of a mind left free of pro- 


The public should | 


Stuke. — Supposing we got rid of cap- | 
ital punishments, would you propose to | 
immure criminals in dungeons for life, | 


or at least for a term of years? 


Gil.—It would not be difficult, I | 
daresay, to devise some efficient, yet hu- | 
he incurs the risk of punishment ; but 
he either acts under an incontrollable 


mane kind of imprisonment ; and I think 
we are at present advancing towards 


correct views on this important question. | 
| the just relation between offence and 


In few things, indeed, has society ad- 
vanced so far. Among other notions of 
our ancestors, there was a belief that if 
the prisons were rendered very misera- 
ble, they would terrify the populace into 
good conduct. A old act of parlia- 
ment, providing for the sustenance of 
felons, begins with the words : “‘ Whereas 
many prisoners, having no means of sub- 
sistence, have died of hunger;” from 
which we learn that death from starva- 





per guidance, or exposed to unusual 
temptations. The great bulk of crimes, 
especially those against property, take 
place in early youth, and amongst the 
ignorant and miserable classes. Gene- 
rally speaking, such a culprit can scarce- 
ly be held responsible as a free agent. 
Crime and its consequences are his social 
destiny. He may have been told that 


impulse, or has not been enabled to see 


its penalty. 

Stuke. — That is making out criminals 
to be little better than idiots; whereas 
they are the sharpest people in exist- 
ence. 

Gil. — Sharp in those faculties which 
they employ in committing crime, but 
dull, if not defective, in others. A man 
may be a clever pickpocket, and yet a 
monstrous blockhead — so sharp in over- 
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reaching, that he overreaches* himse!f. 
Take the mass of criminals, and they 
will be found to be the victims of some 
wrong impulse in youth. For this they 
were punished in some vengeful kind of 
way: turned out of prison with a bad 
character, nobody would employ them: 
again they committed a crime for the 
sake of subsistence: and so on they 
went, society all the time calling them 
blackguards — never pitying or trying 
to reclaim them: at length they are 
huddled out of the way, if not to the 


gallows, at least to Van Diemen’s Land.. 


And thus is Britain emptying her prisons 
on one of the finest islands of the Aus- 
tralasian seas—rendering it a land of 
crime, wretchedness, and horror, from 
which all good men would fly as from a 
pestilence. The whole system is car- 
ried on in violation of reason. 

Stuke.— Perhaps so; but reason, in 
the abstract, is often not workable with 
advantage in human affairs. Mankind 
have many foolish notions. You allow 


that criminals have not self-command — 
are a kind, of half lunatics ? 


Should 
we not, then, meet this state of things 
with reproof or punishment suitable to 
visionaries? Although a humiliating 
confession, I must say I do not entertain 
a high opinion of human reason. You 
know what D’Israeli has said on the 
subject ? 

Gil. — No. 

Stuke. —I shall read the passage from 
one of his late works. ‘‘ We are not in- 
debted to the reason of man for any of 
the great achievements which are the land- 
marks of human action and human pro- 
gress. It was not reason that besieged 
Troy; it was not reason that sent forth the 
Saracen from the desert to conquer the 
world; that inspired the Crusades; that 
instituted the monastic orders ; it was not 
reason that produced the Jesuits; above 
all, it was not reason that created the 
French Revolution. Man is only trule 
great when he acts from the passions; 
never irresistible but when he appeals to 
the imagination. Even Mormon counts 
more votaries than Bentham.” That is 
what he says; and is it not true? He 
might have added, it is not reason that 
makes hundreds of millions of men wor- 
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shippers of Budh, or believers in Maho- 
met; nor is it reason that guides our 
own countrymen in the greater number 
of their actions; it is their passions, 
their imagination, their avarice. 

Gil. — All vastly fine; one of’ Isra- 
eli’s specious pieces of clap-trap, which 
wont stand handling. It is undeniable 
that the passions have caused great so- 
cial movements; but I protest against 
the inference, that reason is on that 
account weak or valueless. In all ad- 
vanced conditions of society, reason has 
been and is the guiding principle.. It 
was reason that discovered the compass, 
the quadrant, and the telescope — instru 
ments which have made us acquainted’ 
with the surface of our own planet, and 
disclosed to our wondering eyes worlds 
in the firmament. It was reason that 
discovered the art of printing, which 
has already performed marvels, but is 
still only in its infancy. What has pro- 
moted the cultivation of science — what 
has given us the steam-engine, the loco- 
motive, and the whole of our magnifi- 
cent machinery? Reason has done it 
all: and is not reason, in union with the 
best feelings of our nature, the source of 
all our truest happiness? Itis no doubt 
lamentable that truth should make its 
way so slowly as to be outstripped by vi- 
sionary fanaticism — that Mormon should 
count more votaries than any philoso- 
pher amongst us. But while the dream 
of the visionary subsides, truth strength- 
ens. Seventy years ago, a gentleman, 
living obscurely in the small town of 
Kirkcaldy, on the northern shore of the 
Firth of Forth, propounded an idea. 
Nobody at first cared for it, or believed 
it. The world was thinking about some- 
thing else. But the idea was founded in 
truth, and a truth uttered in the ear of 
the world is imperishable. Now advanc- 
ing, now pushed back, then advancing 
again, this truth has finally, after a strug- 
gle of seventy years, made its way into 
the halls of princes, and rings in the 
assemblies of legislators. What a tri- 
umph for the once disregarded and often 
discouraged idea of the obscure gentle- 
man in his little parlor overlooking the 
sands of Kirkcaldy ! 

Stuke. — Why — what — what is the 
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idea you allude to? Who was the ob- 
scure gentleman? 

Gil.— The obscure gentleman was 
Apam Smita. The idea was the prin- 


ciple in Trape. Good-night. 
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AFTER an average amount of tossing 
in “the bay,” and of contrary winds, 
and consequent grumbling along the 
inhospitable coast of Spain, we found 
ourselves safe in the Tagus, soon after 
the fall of a February evening. The 
sweet soft air told us pleasantly of the 
many leagues we had come in the five 
days since we took our last look at Eng- 
land. The lights of Belem, a village 
about two miles below Lisbon, lay in long 
bright reflections on the smooth river, 
and a rocket flew hissing up into the 
dark sky, to announce the arrival of the 
steamer. Immediately a boat went ashore 
with the mails, and her majesty’s lieu- 
tenant in charge of them. A party of 
Portuguese custom-house officers came 
on board to watch us; and, despite our 
impatience, there was nothing to be 
done but await the morning as quietly 
as we might. 

With daylight all quiet ceased. We 
proceeded up the river to opposite the 
custom-house ; and from the moment we 
dropped anchor there, Babel itself could 
hardly rival the din which pervaded our 
little vessel. A swarm of noisy Portu- 
guese, from the health-office, custom- 
house, passport-office, and I cannot tell 
how many more offices besides, came 
bustling on board, talking, as is the cus- 
tom here, at the very top of their voices, 
poking about in every corner, and put- 
ting every body out of temper. Besides 
this, we were surrounded by a crowd of 
queer-looking boats, whose owners were 
clamoring for passengers; coal-barges 
were alongside, for the steamer takes in 
coal here; the passengers’ luggage was 
being hoisted on deck; and Spanish 
peasants, whom we had taken on board 
at Vigo, and who had lain ever since, 
huddled under capotes and blankets, in 
a sort of bivouac round the funnel, nest- 
ling together in families, now roused 
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from their Jairs, were adding, (men, wo 
men, and children, all talking at once) 
no small quota, to the’ general uproar. 
However, while our ears were tormented 
with this abominable discord, our eyes 
were charmed with a scene of uncom- 
mon beauty. Lisbon lay before us, 
shining in the morning light, throned on 
her seven hills,* surrounded by brilliant 
verdure, and reflected in a broad mirror 
of water. Immediately above the city, 
the Tagus spreads into a lake eight or 
nine miles in breadth; and across the 
smooth blue surface were gliding innu- 
merable broad white sails of the country 
boats. A few merchant vessels of all 
nations lay immediately around us, aad 
in front was the custom-house — a noble 
building ; and, what is strange in Lis- 
bon, finished. Looking at the white 
buildings, as they rose pile above pile 
from the water’s edge’ till they were re- 
lieved against the blue sky, it was im- 
possible to fancy that we were admiring 
the “dirtiest capitol ” in Europe, but 
after-experience has taught us the mel- 
ancholy truth of the nickname. 

At length we were informed that we 
might go ashore ; and without more ado, 
we were huddled into a large boat. Our 
luggage went in another; and as we 
watched its transference to a tribe of 
half-clothed, savage-looking porters, me 
ny were the despairing glances we cast 
towards it, half doubting the possibility of 
its coming back in safety to its rightful 
owners. A few minutes brought us to 
the quay. Landing would have been 
pleasant anywhere, but here it was actual 
enchantment. In front of the custom- 
house is a broad terrace, laid out asa 
public garden, and full of the most beau- 
tiful flowers, then (February 21) in full 
blossom. Heliotropes, twelve feet high, 
covering wide spaces of wall, and liter- 
ally one mass of purple blossoms ; great 
bunches of calla, with half a dozen large 
white flowers in a group; scarlet gera- 
niums in luxuriant bushes; and many 
more showy plants, with the bright young 
leaves of the banana, and the little yellow 





* Lisbon is said to stand, like Rome, on seven 
hills. A stranger is apt to fancy them seven hun- 
dred. so continual are the ascents and descents 
in her steep fatiguing streets. 
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balls of the mimosas. The delicious 
fragrance, as well as the beauty of this 
garden, was delightful. At Lisbon, no- 
body hurries himself, so we had a good 
while to wait at the custom-house ; but 
no trouble was given us, and we were 
allowed to go away after a very slight 
examination of our luggage. Passing 
through the building, we found ourselves 
in a very large and handsome square, 
with public buildings and colonnades on 
three sides of it, and a fine quay on the 
fourth. In the centre is a large bronze 
equestrian statue, in the style of the last 
century. Short time, however, had we 
to admire it; for, with a shout and a 
rush, down came about a score of ragged, 
bare-legged porters, each seizing on some 
article of our baggage, over which they 
fought and scrambled like dogs over a 
bone; and for some minutes there was 
such a ridiculous scene, that we could 
only stand by, and let them fight it out 
among themselves. Order was restored 


at last, and four stout men carried off 
the prey from the rest of the horde. 


Taking a carriage from a stand in the 
square, we set off towards the summit of 
the city, to a quarter called Buenos 
Ayres, where we intended to take up our 
abode. The carriages here are very odd 
things: a little body, like a cabriolet, 
perched on excessively high wheels; 
some with springs, some without, drawn 
by two strong little horses, or more com- 
monly mules, on one of which rides a 
tall driver, generally wrapped in a great 
cloak, and wearing a broad hat, with 
tufts and tassels flying about it; his legs 
encased in great boots, with formidable 
spurs, and his. feet appearing as if they 
must touch the ground. Away we went 
at a quick pace, up hill and down hill, 
no matter how steep, the horses half run- 
ning, half sliding, but by some miracu- 
lous dexterity never coming down. 

The streets are not generally narrow. 
The houses are high, commonly painted 
yellow or red, or faced with blue and 
white tiles (such as are called Dutch 
tiles), which produces a pretty effect ; 
cool, and clean, and well suited to the 
climate. They have all balconies, on 
which are generally a set of flower-pots, 
and very often a screaming parrot. The 





shops have their fronts painted all over 
with representations of the articles for 
sale within, sometimes as high as the 
second floor. Very little is to be seen at 
their windows, and they are all shabby- 
looking. The principal trades each 
a street to themselves — the g iths, 
silversmiths, workers in ivory, Shoema- 
kers, &c.— which is a convenience to 
purchasers. There is very little appear- 
ance of bustle, and nothing approaching 
to a crowd in the streets; neither are 
there the bright colors and gay costumes 
of a French or Italian town. The uni- 
versal dress of the women is a dark cloth 
cloak, and a white handkerchief on the 
head. The cloak they wear even in sum- 
mer, averring that it keeps out the heat. 
The only gaily-dresséd person is now and 
then some dandy muleteer, with bright 
waistcoat, braided jacket, and scarlet 
sash, with gay housings on his mule. 
The great number of negroes is a pecu- 
liar feature in the street population ; they 
are from Brazil, and, particularly the 
women, are often very picturesque fig- 
ures. There isa great deal of beauty, 
of a peculiar style, among the lower or- 
ders of women here, which one comes 
gradually to admire more and more. 
The men cannot be called a handsome 
race. 

In the streets of Lisbon there is great 
diversity. That part of the town which 
was destroyed by the great earthquake, 
was rebuilt on a regular plan ; and there 
the streets are broad and straight. The 
older ones are much more picturesque, 
and very ill-built. In the principal thor- 
oughfares there is considerable neatness. 
The roads are swept, and even now and 
then watered, and some sort of drainage 
is effected ; but in the older ones prevails 
the primitive usage of emptying every- 
thing out of the windows, so that before 
every house is a mass of the most dis- 
gusting dirt, and a smell which defies 
description. Day after day the abomina- 
tions accumulate, till some heavy rain 
comes to wash it down the hill-sides. 
The nuisance is also, in some degree, 
kept under by a pack of ugly mongrel 
dogs, which — earless, tailless, and mas- 
terless — roam day and night about the 
streets, feeding on the relics of bones 
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and fish which lie about — disputing the 
sovereignty of the place with swarms of 
cats equally independent, and equally 
deprived of ears and tails. In some 
streets at night the dogs are said to be a 
grea oyance to a solitary passenger, 
who ey will follow in a pack, like 
wolves. Now and then in summer, the 
nuisance becomes unbearable, even to 
the police: then ensues a massacre, and 
every dog which cannot give a satisfac- 
tory account of himself is put to death 
without mercy. The dirt of Lisbon, 
however, is yielding to the march of im- 
provement. No house is now allowed to 
be built without drains;. and old resi- 
dents declare that the city is purity, itself 
compared with its state twenty years ago. 
Indeed, judging from the descriptions of 
it published at that period, the improve- 
ment is very striking. There are some 
streets very well macadamized, in place 
of the old pavement of sharp stones, and 
the town is very respectably lighted at 
night. 

The supply of water is abundant 
enough at this season of the year. The 
principal stock is brought from about ten 
miles off, by means of a noble aqueduct, 
built about a hundred years ago. It is 
distributed in numerous fountains, round 
which gather the water-carriers with their 
barrels. These are a very numerous 
class, amounting to between three and 
four thousand men, divided into compa- 
nies of twenty-five, over each of which is 
placed a captain. Each man is num- 
bered, and is obliged to wait his turn at 
the fountains to fill his barrel. The cap- 
tains have the privilege of taking water 
whenever they please, without regard to 
rotation: domestic servants are also al- 
lowed to do the same. The water is 
carried about in small barrels, contain- 
ing five or six gallons or more, the price 
of which, when there is no scarcity, is 
about a halfpenny, as they are cried 
along the street ; but if ordered from the 
fountain, the cost is double. In summer, 
occasionally as much as sixpence or eight- 
pence is paid for the same quantity. The 
supply in the great aqueduct is never 
completely exhausted; but it sometimes 
becomes quite inadequate to the wants 
of the city ; and water has to be brought 
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in boats, at great expense and labor, from 
the other side of the Tagus. The water- 
carriers are bound to attend at all fires, 
and render assistance, under the orders 
of their captains. The moment an alarm 
of fire is given, notice must be communi- 
cated to the nearest church, when the bell 
is rung a certain number of strokes ; the 
number indicating the parish or quarter 
where the fire is. The signal is instantly 
repeated by all the other churches through- 
out the city; and, in a very short time, 
the watermen are on the spot, with the 
greatest regularity and order. The 
number of water-carriers, with their long 
plaintive cry in the streets, is one of the 
novelties which strikes a stranger on his 
first arrival in Lisbon. 

The vehicles in the streets are of the 
most original description. Besides the 
odd cabriolets already described, there 
are quaint-looking family coaches, such 
as one sees in pictures of the last cen- 
tury, drawn by four mules, and curiously 
painted with gay designs; and others, 
like old English postchaises, perched on 
high wheels. The only carts are of the 
very rudest description — rough planks, 
knocked together like a packing-box, 
and resting on a broad beam of wood as 
an axle; the wheels as nearly solid blocks 
as possible. They are always drawn by 
oxen ; and as the country roads, or rather 
tracks, are very narrow, the drivers of 
ox-carts allow the wheels to remain al- 
ways ungreased, that the creaking noise 
may give notice of their approach, and 
consequently the noise is dreadful. The 
oxen are large, handsome beasts, not very 
humanely treated by their drivers. 

Buenos Ayres is a pleasant sort of 
suburb, though there is no interval be- 
tween it and Lisbon. It is built on the 
very top of the hills, overlooking a most 
beautiful view by land, and also down the 
Tagus, toth bar and the sea. There 
are a great many pretty gardens in this 
quarter; and it was very pleasant to see 
the golden oranges shining over the walls, 
and the long hedges of geraniums. In 
this part live most of the English rest 
dents; and there are omnibuses all day 
long to and from various parts of the 
city. A most respectable Englishwo- 
man keeps a hotel at Buenos Ayres, 
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where strangers may find perfect cleanli- 
ness and comfort. 


A DAY IN THE HIGHLANDS OF CORSICA. 


Ir is now nearly twelve years since an 
accident to the small trading vessel in 
which I had embarked for a passage 
from Palermo to Marseilles obliged us to 
bear up for Bastia, it being the only port 
then under our lee where we could get 
the damage repaired. This gave me an 
unlooked-for opportunity of visiting the 
birth-place of Napoleon. At that time 
steam-navigation in the Mediterranean 
was in its infancy (it is only on the great 
lines that it is good for anything yet), 
and the island of Corsica, lymg out of 
the direct track of merchant ships, and 
having, besides, a bad general character 
for unhealthiness, was seldom or never 
visited. My own stay was necessarily 
so short, that I could see little, but the 
adventures of only one day have made 
much impression on my memory. 

It was already dusk, when, from pitch- 
ing and rolling upon the open sea, we 
suddenly slid into the quiet of the har- 
bor; and there was barely light enough 
to show us the outline of ‘ Le Lion,’ the 
singular rock, so called from its likeness 
to a couchant lion, which, with head 
and paws outstretched, lies, as it were, 
on guard before the entrance. The 
peacefulness of the evening was perfect. 
The broad dark sheet of the harbor lay 
at rest beneath the weakening light, 
growing blacker and blacker every min- 
ute, as the shadows of the overhanging 
heights steadily lengthened over its sur- 
face, till by degrees, as the actual out- 
lines of the buildings on shore faded from 
the view, the glimmer of their lights in 
turn began to flicker along the mar- 
gin of the basin. The land-breeze came 
sighing down upon us over the water, 
laden with the perfume of the orange- 
trees, and brought with it the hum of 
many voices from the promenade, on 
which the whole population had turned 
out to enjoy the refreshing coolness. 
When we landed, the night was, as I 
have said, too dark to distinguish any- 
thing; but in the morning we walked 
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about the town, which is quite Italian in 
character ; and the people, too, are Ital- 
ian, or nearly so, with a perceptible dash, 
however, of the French in many of their 
customs, particularly among thgladies, 
who appear in the evening qui Pa- 
risian costume. I naturally lodked on 
every side for some monument of Na- 
poleon; but to my surprise, there was 
nothing of the kind. The emperor, it is 
well known, showed no favor to his na- 
tive country — probably because his Cor- 
sican origin could not be expected to 
raise him in the eyes of the French — 
and he is naturally no favorite in his 
birthplace. Our own hero, Nelson, on 
the other hand, was often mentioned, 
though this might have been in compli- 
ment to me as an Englishman. The 
remains of the works from which he 
cannonaded the place are still visible on 
a steep eminence overlooking the, har- 
bor. 

The stréets generally are high and 
narrow, as in most towns of Italian con- 
struction, and reasonably neat ; and that 
is all. But the situation is very fine. 
Immediately behind the town the ground 
slopes gently upwards, forming the fore- 
ground to a bold line of precipitous 
heights, clothed along their flanks with 
vineyards and olive-grounds, and crest- 
ed by groves of the ever-green oak ; 
while above and beyond these, in the 
distance, the chain of the Monte Stello 


. stands out clear and distinct against the 


splendid southern sky, with one bold ser- 
rated peak towering in the midst, like 
the central keep of the district. From 
a common effect of so transparent an at- 
mosphere in these latitudes, the moun- 
tains, though in reality many miles off, 
seem to look into the town, forming as 
it were, a Vandyked and irregular bor- 
der to the blue mirror of the Mediterra- 
nean, which on every other side, save 
where it is dotted with a group of far dis- 
tant islets, blends imperceptibly with the 
horizon. 

It was impossible to see the magnifi- 
cent mountain tops so provokingly near, 
without a strong desire to look at them 
more closely. For this, however, a guide’ 
was indispensable; and I found it no 
easy matter to get one. The Corsicans, 
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like most southern people, seem to care 
very little for their scenery; and al- 
though almost at their doors, the moun- 
tains are as little known and traversed 
by thggy as the Grampians were by our 
gran ers ahundred years ago. Like 
them, they have to plead in excuse that 
mountain travelling is neither very easy 
nor very safe. The only persons who 
are acquainted with these wilds are the 
banditti, who find them a capital strong- 
hold from which to carry on their trade, 
either alone, or in conjunction with that 
of shepherds, goatherds, or smugglers, 
as the case may be. The guide whom 
at last I succeeded in finding was a very 
robber-like person, with a worn, suspi- 
cious face, bronzed almost to blackness 
by the sun, a magnificent spread of the 
chest and shoulders, and, to judge from 
the cordage of sinews about the calf of 
the leg, which the opening of his leathern 
gaiters showed in all their protuberance, 
no less gifted by nature with" what is as 
necessary to a depredator as strength 
and hardihood — the power of running 
away. He made no seeret himself of 
having been a smuggler; but whether 
he confined himself to levying contribu- 
tions on the king’s revenue, or varied it 
by raising them direct on the king’s sub- 
jects, the gens-d’armes must have rejoic- 
ed at the cause, whatever it was, which 
led to his turning an honest man. Prob- 
ably he might think open robbery too 
precarious — pleasant, but impolitic. 
With this potent auxiliary — who 
turned out, as far as I was concerned, a 
very honest fellow —I started at sunrise, 
on a roasting July day, to visit the cav- 
ern ‘ Dei Quattro Banditti,’ (a congenial 
name), situated high up in the flanks of 
the aforesaid Monte Stello. I had al- 
ways hitherto been disappointed in cav- 
erns; but this was situated in the heart 
of the scenery I wished to visit, and the 
story connected with it gave it interest. 
As the day’s journey promised, at all 
events, to be very fatiguing, and part of 
the way at least was reported practica- 
ble for horses, a couple were hired, and 
a peasant engaged to bring them back. 
Though it was barely five o’clock a. m., 
by the time we had got out of the town 
it was oppressively warm; but we did 





not feel the sun at first, as our path led 
directly in among the vineyards ; and for 
the next half hour we were trotting brisk- 
ly. forward under the overarching boughs, 
in a kind of half twilight, with an occa- 
sional bar of golden sunshine streaming 
on us from between the stems. Nothing 
can be conceived more delicious in such 
a climate than these bowers of coolness, 
with their long prospective avenues of 
leaves, and the perfect quiet, only bro- 
ken by the hum of wasps and dragon- 
flies, or the twitter of a bird as it hangs 
pecking at the rich clusters of fruit over- 
head. From these we emerged sudden- 
ly into the full blaze of the sunshine, up- 
on an arid table-land, bare of all vegeta- 
tion save a few stunted juniper bushes, 
and cut up by ravines and brooks, one 
of which, flowing direct from the Monte 
Stello, was to serve us as a guide. At 
the end of this plateau we had to dis- 
mount, and leave our horses with the 
peasant; the rest of our journey beinga 
mere scramble, often on hands and knees, 
in many parts over ground of the most 
treacherous description, where the rains 
had washed away every trace of a path, 
leaving in its stead nothing but gravel 
and rolled stones, which slid from be- 
neath our feet, and fell in showers into 
the muddy torrent below at a depth most 
unpleasant to contemplate. Two hours 
of this work took us at last into a kind of 
amphitheatre of black granite rocks, at 
the base of which we stood among a chaos 
of fragments, some of which, matted with 
moss, or in parts overgrown with bushes 
and brambles, seemed to have lain there 
ever since the creation; while others, 
from their fresh and splintered angles, 
had evidently rolled over from above at 
no remote date. Directly in front, the 
Fiumetta (so called) streamed in one 
clear pitch of two hundred feet at least, 
sending up a volume of spray, which the 
wind showered over us, and beyond. It 
was close to this fall that we were to look 
for the cavern. At this distance of time 
I have no clear recollection of the exact 
position in which it was placed with re- 
spect to the surrounding rocks, or of the 
path by which I attained it; but I recol- 
lect very vividly the uncomfortable sen- 
sations with which, on my foot slipping 
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in one perilous stride, I found myself 
suspended between heaven and earth by 
the bough of a wild olive-tree growing in 
the face of the precipice. This I clutch- 
ed just in time to save myself, and with 
infinite joy swung my body, safe and 
sound, past all danger of slipping, upon 
a ledge of rock not more than three feet 
in breadth, facing an oven-shaped hole, 
which was the portal of the cavern that 
had given me so much trouble to visit. 
The cavern of the four banditti is so 
called from its having been the strong- 
hold of four famous outlaws, who were 
enabled by it to escape destruction from 
the Genoese in a manner sufficiently re- 
markable. As we rested on the rock, 
before entering the cave, it was impossi- 
ble not to admire the fitness of the place 
for the story connected with it. From 
here, we, could look for miles over the 
valley of the Fiumetta, and the dim lines 
of the plain which we had traversed in 
the morning. Bastia itself lay out of 
sight under the shoulder of the hills; but 
the sails of the various vessels approach- 
ing or leaving its port were distinctly 
visible, like specks on the horizon. The 
entrance of the cavern was so narrow as 
to be invisible from below; but after 
creeping some yards through a kind of 
passage, like a fox earth, which remind- 
ed me painfully of the description in 
Guy Mannering of a similar place, it 
rose into a large open vault, as high as 
that of a cathedral, and running back a 
great way into the rock at the same 
height. A dusky light streamed from 
above through some crevice in the rock, 
and served to give us a vague idea of its 
extent, without showing any visible ter- 
mination. Where it fell strongest, the 
fragments of an earthenware pot and 
some scattered bones were lying; and 
in one part the side was still blackened 
with the smoke of the fire which had been 
reared against it. At the sight of these 
relics, the guide, who had till then fully 
maintained the lazy indifference of a 
son of the south, became amazingly en- 
ergetic, and alternately vented curses 
against,the Genoese, and ejaculations 
for the souls of the departed. As we 
rode back in the evening, I got him to 
give me the whole story, which he did 
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with great gusto, evidently taking in it a 
professional interest. 

The year 1729 is celebrated in the 
history of Corsica for the commence- 
ment of that series of intestine struggles 
which, after calling forth the enemys of 
many remarkable men, of whom™Paoli 
was the chief, ended in substituting the 
French for the Genoese as its masters. 
The feeling among the islanders was 
generally in favor of the rising; but it 
was not without alloy. The Genoese 
had held the island for centuries; many 
avowed connections had been formed 
with the natives; and many hearts which 
had beaten with mutual, though una- 
vowed affection, were now to be separa- 
ted forever. Among other connections 
of the kind, a girl named Cornelia Car- 
tucci was at this time betrothed to Marc- 
angelo Santi, a Genoese of noble family. 
Before the marriage could take place, 
the insurrection broke out, and Santi, 
under pretence of obedience to orders 
from his superiors, refused to complete 
the contract. 

An insult of this kind is one which a 
Corsican never forgets or forgives. The 
four brothers of Cornelia vowed ven- 
geance, and kept their vow. As a pre- 
liminary step, characteristic of the coun- 
try now as then, they took to the moun- 
tains as banditti, and from thence des- 
patched a letter to Santi, requiring of 
him, categorically, to fulfil his promise 
within one month from the date thereof; 
and if he should fail in so doing, declar- 
ing their deliberate intention to put him 
to death. ‘The letter met with no atten- 
tion; and within one week from the fatal 
limit, Francesco, the eldest brother ful- 
filled the threat by pistolling Santi with 
his own hand in the high street of Bastia. 

By this time the first burst of the re- 
volt had been put down for the moment, 
and the Genoese, as is always the case 
with a weak government when it has 
been heartily frightened, prepared to 
punish all engaged in it to the uttermost. 
The assassination of Santi, though aris- 
ing out of private pique, was still an 
outrage on one of the dominant party, 
and had originated in national differ- 
ences. The commandant at Bastia set 
a price of one thousand crowns on the 
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heads of the guilty parties, and promised 
an equal sum, and a free pardon, no mat- 
ter for what crime, to any bandit who 
should succeed in bringing them to jus- 
tice. The brothers, upon this, consulted 
with gheir partisans among the villagers, 
who, Tooking on them as sufferers in the 
national cause, were to a man zealous in 
their behalf. The pursuit threatened to 
be so very keen, that it was impossible 
to hope td lie hidden in the villages. 
Some time before, an ibex hunter had 
lighted upon this cavern; it was known, 
as they thought, only to themselves. The 
approach was by one path, and that ex- 
ceedingly difficult; and even if they 
should be discovered, no amount of 
force, nothing but starvation, could dis- 
lodge them. Hither, then, the brothers 
retreated, with arms, ammunition, and a 
stock of food and water for a week, 
which it was agreed one or other of their 
friends should replenish every four days. 

For nearly three weeks it seemed as if 
the bandits had vanished into air. The 
government, upon this, raised the reward 
to two thousand crowns — an immense 


sum for the time and country; and at 


length it had its effect. Four bandits, 
called the robbers of Ficaja, volunteered 
upon the conditions proclaimed, and 
were accepted. They had not been long 
upon their quest, before they noticed the 
regular departure of one or other of the 
peasants with a much larger supply of 
food and water than could be wanted for 
one day’s field-work. The next emissary 
was followed, and tracked to the hollow 
among the cliffs; but there the clue 
stopped. Along the wide face of the 
‘ precipices no smoke or sign of life was 
to be seen, and the absolute silence was 
only broken by the croaking of the ra- 
vens, which had their nests among the 
crags. Convinced, however, that their 
object could not be far off, three of the 
men remained to watch, while the fourth 
was despatched to communicate the news 
of their discovery at Bastia. 

At this news the Genoese were in ec- 
stasies of joy proportional to their pre- 
vious disappointment. A company of 
voltigeurs were immediately despatched ; 
the church bells rang out in the villages ; 
and, as the peasantry had no alternative 





but to obey, in less than three hours fire 
hundred armed men were assembled, 
The whole force was immediately march. 
ed up the mountains, and so stationed 
as to cut off all access from without. 
Every approach to the stream was espe. 
cially guarded ; and as no water could 
be got among the granite rocks, it was 
confidently expected that thirst alone 
would force the bandits into a surrep- 
der. 

The situation of the besieged was hor. 
rible. The magnitude and disposition 
of the force took away all hopes of es. 
cape. Five days had pasged since they 
had received their usual supplies, and 
there was only a piece of bread remain- 
ing, and no water. Death, however, was 
equally certain whether they surrendered 
or not. Their position was impregna- 
ble; and they took a common, oath to 
hold out to the last, and prepared to en- 
dure the silent progress of hunger and 
thirst with that tenacity of passive suffer. 
ance characteristic of a southern people, 
The small piece of bread — about eight 
ounces — which remained was divided 
into four equal parts, and served them 
for a meal the first day. A second, a 
third, and a fourth day were passed in 
quiet endurance. By the end of the 
fourth they had devoured their shoes, 
belts, and everything which could pro- 
long life. But their hunger was nothing 
to the raging of their thirst. Not a drop 
of rain had fallen: the sky remained a 
cloudless blue; and, as the climax to 
their suffering, they could hear, almost 
underneath their feet, the rushing of the 
stream, without a possibility of reaching 
it. ‘They had not been without hopes of 
deliverance by assistance from without ; 
but though the peasantry carried their 
sympathy so far as to offer up prayers 
for them in the churches, their spirits 
were too much broken to offer actual re- 
sistance to the authorities. 

On the fourth evening, Pasquale, the 
youngest, proposed to surrender, since 
nothing could be equal to what they ac- 
tually suffered. But Francesco refused. 
“T am very sure,” he said, “ that I shall 
die myself, as my hand has brought this 
on us; but you may still escape ; and if 
not, better we die as we have lived to 








gether, than give a triumph to our ene- 
mies.” 

It seemed as if his words were pro- 
phetical. The next morning a gray 
mist was on the sky, heavy clouds were 
sweeping along the lower range of the 
hills, and the lightning was very fre- 
quent, broad, and deeply-tinged with 
blue. At length, in the afternoon, the 
storm burst upon the encampment, which 
lay completely exposed to its fury. The 
Fiumetta, which, from the protracted 
drought, had scarcely run on the pre- 
ceding day, came down in a wall of 
water, which soon boiled up over its 
narrow sides, and cut off the Corsicans 
on the hither side from the Genoese be- 
yond. The tents were blown down; the 
rain had put out the watch-fires; and as 
the night came on without a star in the 
heavens, each group remained crouched 
together at its post, dreading to stir in the 
absolute darkness. To the brothers the 
storm and the darkness seemed a direct 
interposition of Providence in their favor, 
which nerved them to make a desperate 
effort to escape. The descent to the base 
of the precipice was one hundred and 
sixty feet in depth, and nearly, perpen- 
dicular. By cutting into strips all that 
remained of their garments, and tying 
them together, a line was formed, which 
barely reached half way down, and the 
chance was slight of finding the proper 
footing during the remaining half. The 
same darkness, however, which made it 
perilous to them, veiled them from their 
enemies ; and if the rock had fallen, it 
would not have been heard amid the 
roaring of the torrent and the storm com- 
bined. ‘They made the attempt, and 
Pasquale and Dominico reached the bot- 
tom in safety. Francesco was last, and 
had achieved two-thirds of the descent, 
when Salvator, the third, who was im- 
mediately beneath him, feeling his own 
footing give way, threw up his arms, and 
caught with the strength of despair at 
the stone on which Francesco was stand- 
ing; it loosened beneath the double 
strain, and a sudden rush through the 
air told the brothers their fate. 

“ And did the others escape after all?” 
I asked, as, simultaneously with the end 
of his story, we paced into Bastia. 
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“ They escaped, excellenza, to Napoli, 
where Pascal died. Dominico was my 
mother’s uncle, excellenza— a famous 
bandit! Such an eye, such a shot! 
uomo bellissimo! who never robbed less 
than twenty crowns, or missed conf@ssion 
at Easter in his life!” 

uty 
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THE BEAR-CHASE. 
A SOUVENIR OF AN OLD HUNTER. 


[From the French. ] 


One evening, a short time after the 
battle of Fontenoy (1745,) a group of 
the king’s body-guard was congregated 
near the Latona basin, at Versailles, 
listening to two of their number discuss- 
ing a subject which at that period was 
rarely a matter of controversy in military 
circles. 

“‘ Refuse a duel after a public affront !” 
exclaimed the tallest of the speakers, 
whose bronzed features were rendered 
almost ferocious by a thick red mustache : 
“it is a stain that all the waters of the 
deluge would not wash away.” 

“TI repeat, Monsieur de Malatour,” 
replied the other, in a calm, polite tone, 
“that there is more true courage in re- 
fusing than in accepting a duel. What 
is more common than to yield to pas- 
sion, envy or vengeance ; and what more 
rare than to resist them? Therefore it 
is a virtue when exhibited at the price 
of public opinion ; for what costs nothing, 
is esteemed as worth nothing.” 

“A marvel! Monsieur d’Argentré, I 
would advise, if ever the king gives you 
the command of a company, to have en-: .’ 
graven on the sabres of the soldiers the 
commandment : ‘ Thou shalt do no mur- 
der.” 

‘And wherefore not? His majesty 
would have better servants, and the coun- 
try fewer plunderers, if we had in our 
regiments more soldiers and fewer bul- 
lies. Take, as an example, him with 
whom you seem so much incensed : has 
he not nobly avenged what you call an 
affront by taking, with his own hands, 
an enemy’s colors, while your knaves 
most likely formed a prudent reserve be- 


hind the baggage ?” r 
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‘*Cowards themselves have their mo- 
ments of courage.” 

** And the brave also their moments of 
fear.” 

“The expression is not that of a 
gentleman.” 

“Tt is that of Monsieur de Turenne, 
whose family equalled either of ours, and 
who avowed that he was not exempt from 
such moments. Every body has heard 
of his conduct to a braggadocio, who 
boasted in his presence that he had 
never known fear.. He suddenly passed 
a lighted candle under the speaker’s 
nose, who instantly drew back his head, 
to the great amusement of the bystand- 
ers, who laughed heartily at this singular 
mode of testing the other’s assertion.” 

“None but a marshal of France had 
dared to try such a pleasantry. To our 
subject, sir. I maintain that your friend 
is a coward, and you id 

“And I ” repeated D’Argentré, 
his eyes flashing, and his lips firmly com- 
pressed. 

“ Holla, gentlemen!” exclaimed a 
third party, who, owing to the warmth of 
the argument, had joined the group un- 
perceived. “ This is my affair,” said he 
to Monsieur d’ Argentré, holding his arm ; 
then, turning to his adversary, added — 
** Monsieur de Malatour, I am at your 
orders.” 

*s Tn that case, after you, if necessary,” 
said D’Argentre; with his usual calm- 
néss. 

* By my honor you charm me, gentle- 
men! Let us go.” , 

“One moment,” replied the new 


‘comer, who, young as he was, wore the 


cross of St. Louis. 

**No remarks. Gentlemen, hasten.” 

“Too great haste in such cases evi- 
dences less a contempt for death than an 
anxiety to get rid of his phantom.” 

** T listen, sir.” 

“ Monsieur d’ Argentré just now stated 
that the bravest have their moments of 
fear. Without taking as serious his 
anecdote of Monsieur de Turenne, I 
shall add that, with the exception of the 
difference that exists between muscles 
and nerves, the courage of the duellist is 
more an affair of habit than of principle ; 
for it is the natural state of man to love 








peace, if not for the sake of others, at 
least for himself. Do you wish me to 
prove it?” 

“Enough, sir: we are not. here to 
listen to a sermon.” 

“Yet a moment. Here is my propo. 
sition : we are all assembled this evening 
previous to our leave of absence: I in. 
vite you, then, as also these gentlemen 
present, to a bear-hunt on my estate, or 
rather amongst the precipices of Clat, in 
the Eastern Pyrenees. You are very 
expert, Monsieur de Malatour — you can 
snuff a candle with a pistol at twenty 
paces, and you have no equal at the 
small-sword. Well, I shall place you 
before a bear, and if you succeed —I do 
not even say in lodging a ball in his 
head, but merely firing upon him—I 
shall submit immediately after to meet 
you face to face with any weapons you 
choose to name, since it is only at that 
price I am to gain your good opinion.” 

** Are you playing a comedy, sir?” 

“Quite the contrary. And I even 
repeat that this extreme haste shows more 
the courage of the nerves, than of the 
true courage arising from principle.” 

“ What guarantee have I, should I ac- 
cept your proposition, that you will not 
again endeavor to evade me?” 

“ My word, sir; which I take all my 
comrades to witness, and place under the 
safeguard of their honor.” 

There ran through his auditory sucha 
buzz of approbation, that De Malatour, 
though with a bad grace, was obliged to 
accede to the arrangement. It was then 
agreed that, on the Ist of September, all 
present should assemble at the Chateau 
du Clat. 

Whilst the young lord of the manor is 
making the necessary preparations for 
their reception, we shall explain the ac- 
cusation of which he was the object, yet 
which had not branded him with any 
mark of disgrace among a class of men 
so punctilious on the point of honor. — 

The young Baron de Villetreton, in 


‘entering amongst the gentlemen who 


formed the household guard of the king 
of France, carried with him principles 
which remained uncorrupted amidst all 
the frivolities of one of the most licentious 
courts in Europe. Such, however, 
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the charm of virtue, even in the midst of 
vice, that his exemplary conduct had not 
only gained him the esteem of his officers, 
and the friendship of his companions, but 
had attracted the attention of the king 
himself. One alone among his com- 
rades, Monsieur de Malatour, took um- 
brage at this general favor, and, on the 
occasion of some trifling expression or 
gesture, publicly insulted him. Villetre- 
ton refused to challenge him, as being 
contrary to his principles, but determined 
that this seeming cowardice, in not fight- 
ing a well-known duellist, should be re- 
deemed by some action of éclat during 
the campaign just commenced. That 
moment had arrived ; and for his noble 
conduct in taking the English colors at 
the battle of Fontenoy, he received the 
cross of St. Louis from the king’s own 
hand on the field, the eulogium of Mar- 
shal Saxe, and a redoubled enmity on the 
part of De Malatour. 

The first care of the young baron on 
arriving at his estate was to call his 
major-domo, an old and faithful servant. 

“I have business of thee, my master,” 
said he, cordially shaking him by the 
hand. 

“Speak, monseigneur,’’ replied the 


pareur, who was deeply attached to his, 


young lord: ‘* you know the old hunter 
is yours to his last drop of blood.” 

“I never doubted it, my old friend. 
Did you receive my letter from Paris?” 

“Yes, sir; and those gentlemen, your 
comrades, will have some work before 
them.” 

“Are there bears already on the 
heights then?” asked Villetreton, ex- 
tending his hand in the direction of one 
of the lofty peaks, whose summit, covered 
with snow, glittered in the morning sun. 

“Five in all — a complete ménage — 
father, mother and children ; besides an 
old bachelor, whom the Spaniards have 


* driven to this side.” 


“In less than a week we shall go in 
pursuit of them. Do you know, pareur, 
some of my comrades are rather rough 
Sportsmen : there is one of them who is 


able to snuff a candle with a pistol at 
twenty paces ?” 

“ Easier, perhaps, than to snuff a bear 
at four,” replied the old man, laughing. 





“ That is what I said also. But as I 
should wish to judge for myself of his 
prowess, you must place us together at 
the same post — at the bridge of Maure, 
for instance.” 

“Hum!” said the pareur, scratching 
his ear; “ it would better please me to 
have you elsewhere.” ° 

‘“c Why ‘id : 

** Because, to guard this post a man 
ought to be in a state of grace, for he 
will be between two deaths — the bears 
and the precipice.” 

‘“*T know the one, and do not fear the 
other ; thanks to your lessons.” 

“*T am sure of that. But with your 
leave, I should like to guard the bridge 
myself.” 

** You are sure, then, that the bears 
will pass that way ?” 

“‘ Sure — yes; but quite sure—no. 
Recollect that they are sullen and pru- 
dent beasts, which never confide their 
plan of route to any one.” 

“It isagreed on. I shall guard the 
bridge with my comrade. Now, go and 
have the trackers ready.” 

* Very well, very well,’’ murmured the 
pareur as he retired; “I shall have my 
eye on him.” 

Eight days afterwards, all those invi- 
ted, not excepting Monsieur de Malatour 
— who, despite the delicate attentions of 
the host, preserved a cold reserve —were 
assembled at the chateau. The magnifi- 
cent grandeur of the Pyrenees, their shin- 
ing summits relieved against the blue 
sky of Spain, was an unlooked-for pleas- 
ure to the greater number of the guests, 
who for the most part belonged to the 
rich and fertile plains of the interior. 

The morning following their arrival, 
a body of trackers and scouts, provided 
with all manner of discordant instru- 
ments — trumpets, saucepans, drums, 
&c., &c.— were assembled under the 
walls of the chateau, with the pareur at 
their head; while by his side stood the 
mandrin, who proudly guarded a dozen 
large mastiffs, held in leash by his vig- 
orous helpers. The young baron and 
his friends, armed with carbines and 
hunting-knives, had scarcely appeared, 
when by a sign from the pareur, the 
whole troop moved silently forward. The 
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dogs themselves seemed to understand 
the importance of this movement; and 
nothing was heard but the confused tramp 
of feet, blending with the noise of the 
distant torrent, or, at intervals, the cry 
of some belated night-bird flying heavily 
homeward in the doubtful glimmer of 
the yet unopened day. 

As the party reached the crest of the 
mountain which immediately overhung 
the chateau, the first rays of the sun 
breaking from the east glanced on the 
summit of the Pyrenees, and suddenly 
illuminating the landscape, discovered 
beneath them a deep valley, covered with 
majestic pine-trees, which murmured in 
the fresh breeze of the morning. 

Opposite to them, the foaming waters 
of a cascade fell for some hundreds of 
feet through a cleft which divided the 
mountain from the summit to the base. 
By one of those caprices of nature which 
testify the primitive convulsions of our 
globe, the chasm was surmounted by a 
natural bridge — the piles of granite at 
each side being joined by one immense 
flat rock, almost seeming to verify the 
fable of the Titans; for it appeared im- 
possible that these enormous blocks of 
stone could have ever been raised to such 
an elevation by human agency. Sinister 
legends were attached to the place; and 
the mountaineers recounted with terror 
that no hunter, with the exception of the 
pareur, had ever been posted at the 
bridge of Maure without becoming the 
prey of either the bears or the precipice. 
But the pareur was too good a Christian 
to partake of this ridiculous prejudice: 
he attributed the fatality to its real cause 
—the dizziness arising from the sight 
of the bears and the precipice combined, 
by destroying the hunter’s presence of 
mind, made his aim unsteady, and his 
death the inevitable consequence. He 
could not, however, altogether divest 
himself of fears for his young master, 
who obstinately persevered in his inten- 
tion of occupying the bridge with his an- 
tagonist. 

After placing the baron’s companions 
at posts which he considered the most 
advantageous, the pareur rejoined his 
men, and disposing them so as to encom- 
pass the valley facing the cascade, com- 
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manded the utmost silence to be presery. 
ed until they should hear the first bark 
of his dog. At that signal the mastiffs 
were to be unleashed, the instruments 
sounded, and all to move slowly forward, 
contracting the circle as they approached 
the cascade. These arrangements being 
made, the pareur and his dog, followed 
by the mandrin alone, disappeared in the 
depths of the wood. 

For some minutes the silence had re. 
mained unbroken, when suddenly a furi- 
ous barking commenced, accompanied 
by low growling. Each prepared his 
arms; the instruments sounded; and 
the mastiffs being let loose, precipitated 
themselves pell-mell in the direction of 
the struggle. Their furious barking 
was soon confounded with the cries of 
the hunters and the din of the instru- 
ments, mingled with the formidable 
growling of the bears, making altogether 
a hideous concert, which, rolling along 
the sides of the valley, was repeated by 
the distant echoes. At this moment the 
young baron regarded his companion, 
whose countenance, though pale, remain- 
ed calm and scornful. 

‘* Attention, sir,”” said he in a low voice. 
‘The bears are not far from us: let your 
aim be true, or else e 

‘‘Keep your counsels for yourself, 
sir!” 

* Attention!” repeated Villetreton, 
without seeming to notice the surly re- 
sponse — “ he approaches ! ” 

Those who were placed in front of the 
cascade, seeing the animals directing 
their course to the bridge, cried from all 
parts, ‘‘ Look out, look out, Villetreton !” 
But the breaking of branches, followed 
by the rolling of loosened stones down 
the precipice, had already given warning 
of the animals’ near approach. Mala 
tour became deadly pale; he, however, 
held his carabine firmly, in the attitude 
of a resolute hunter. 

A bear at length appeared, with foam- 
ing mouth and glaring eyes, at times 
turning as if he would fain struggle with 
his pursuers; but when he saw the 
bridge, his only way of escape, occupied, 
he uttered a fearful growl, and raising 
himself on his hind legs, was rushing on 
our two hunters, when a ball struck him 
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in the forehead, and he fell dead at their 
feet. ; 

Malatour convulsively grasped his gun 
—he had become completely powerless. 
Suddenly new cries, louder and more 
pressing, were heard. 

“ Fire! fire! he is on you,” cried the 
pareur, who appeared unexpectedly, pale 
and agitated, his gun to his shoulder, 
but afraid to fire, lest he should hit his 
master. 

The latter perceiving his agitation, 
turned round : it was indeed time. On 
the other side of the bridge, a bear, much 
larger than the first, was in the act of 
making the final rush. Springing back- 
ward, he seized the carabine of his pet- 
rified companion, and lodged its con- 
tents in the animal’s breast ere he could 
reach them. He rolled in the death- 
struggle, to where they stood. All this 
was the work of an instant. The knees 
of the hardy old pareur shook with emo- 
tion at the escape of his young master; 
as for Malatour, his livid paleness, and 
the convulsive shuddering of his limbs, 
testified the state of his mind. 

“Take your arms,” said the young 
baron, quickly replacing in his hand the 
carabine; ‘‘ here are our comrades — 
they must not see you unarmed; and, 
pareur, not a word of all this.” 

“Look!” said he to his companions 
as they gathered around, pointing to the 
monstrous beasts —‘‘ one toeach. Now, 
Monsieur de Malatour, I wait your or- 
ders, and am ready to give the satisfac- 
tion you require.” 

The latter made no reply, but reach- 
ed out his hand, which Villetreton cor- 
dially shook. 

_That evening a banquet was given to 
celebrate the double victory. ‘Towards 
the end of the repast a toast to “ the van- 
quishers” was proposed, and immediately 
accepted. Monsieur d’Argentré, glass 
in hand, rose to pledge it, when Mala- 
tour, also rising, held his arm, exclaim- 
ing —‘‘ To the sole vanquisher of the 
day! toour noble host! It was he alone 
who killed the two bears : and if, through 
his generosity, I have allowed the illu- 
sion to last so Jong, it was simply for this 
reason: the affront which I gaye* him 


was a public one — the reparation ought | 
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*to be public likewise, .I now declare 
that Monsieur de Villetreton is the brav- 
est of the brave, and that I shall main- 
tain it towards all and against all.” 

“* This time, at least, I shall not take 
up your gauntlet,” said Monsieur d’ Ar- 
gentré. 

“There’s a brave young man !” cried 
the pareur, whom his master had admit- 
ted to his table, and who endeavored to 
conceal a furtive tear. ‘‘ Nothing could 
better prove to me, sir, that, with a little 
experience, you will be as calm in the 
presence of bears, as you are, I am sure, 
in the face of the enemy.” 


GOUGH, THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 
APOSTLE. 


Tue republication in this country of 
a little volume, of which seventeen thou- 
sand copies have been sold in America, 
makes us acquainted for the first time 
with a very remarkable young man, 
named John B. Gough, who has, within 
the last three years, sprung from the 
ranks of the working-classes in that 
country, and we may add, from the de- 
graded herd of the dissipated, and is 
now in the full blaze of popularity as an 
apostle of the Whitefield class, but in the 
immediate canse of total abstinence. 
The volume is entitled, ‘‘ The Hand of 
Providence Exemplified in the. History 
of John B. Gough.” It is chiefly an au- 
tobiography; and a most extraordinary 
revelation does it give of human error 
and misery. The author has evidently 
regarded it asa sacred duty to expose 
every circumstance in his career as a sot, 
in order to tell upon the unhappy beings 
who are still under the bondage from 
which he is emancipated. There is 
much eloquence in the volume; and 
what is more surprising, there is much 
naturalness and affecting simplicity. 
We therefore recommend it even to those 
who merely read for amusement, or with 
the general desire of studying the fea- 
tures of our common nature. 

Gough was the son of an English pri- 
vate soldier, and came to America, at 
twelve years of age, in the Service ®f an 
emigrant family, who undertook the care 
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of him. In consequence of dissatisfac- | 


tion with his treatment in this family, he 
found himself, at fourteen, a friendless 
adventurer in the streets of New York, 


with half-a-crown in his pocket. He | 


got employment as an errand-boy ; and 
by-and-by his mother and sister came 


from England to joinhim. The mother, | 


however, who was an excellent person, 
soon after died; the sister went to a 
- trade in another city ; and the poor youth 
was once more alone in the world. It 


is easy to see that, with an ardent tem- | 
perament and some lively talents, Gough | 
was exposed, in such circumstances, to | 


great danger. It is certainly not sur- 
prising that, when he attained manhood, 
his original moral impressions were ob- 
literated, and he was become a person of 
reckless life. Possessing a good voice 
for singing, and a power of telling comic 
stories, he was tempted into the society 
of thoughtless young men, who taught 
him to drink. ‘Then ambition led him 
to forsake his trade as a bookbinder for 


the stage; but meeting only with disap- | 


pointment, he returned to work. Still, 
he was restless and unsteady. At about 
twenty years of age we find him engaged 
in a fishing adventure in the bay of Cha- 


leur; and soon after he married the sis- | 


ter of the owner of the vessel. Before 

this time King Alcohol had marked him 

as one of his most devoted subjects. ~ 
At Newburyport, where he set up 


house as a married man, he for a little | 


while maintained an effort at reforma- 


tion. ‘* I recommenced,” says he, *‘ at- 


tending a place of worship, and for a 
short time I attended the Rev. Mr. 
Campbell’s church, by whom, as well as 
by several of his members, I was treated 
with much Christian kindness. I was 
often invited to Mr. Campbell’s house, as 
well as to those of some of his hearers, 
and it seemed as if a favorable turning- 
point or crisis in my fortunes had arriv- 
ed. Mr. Campbell was good enough to 
manifest a very great interest in my wel- 
fare, and frequently expressed a hope 
that I should be enabled, although late 
in life, to obtain an education. And 
this I might have acquired, had not my 
evil genius prevented my making any 
efforts to obtain so desirable an end. 
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My desire for strong liquors and comp. 
ny seemed to present an insuperable 
barrier against all improvement; and, 
after a few weeks, every aspiration after 
better things had ceased, every bud of 
promised comfort was crushed. Again 
I grieved the Spirit which had been striy. 
ing with my spirit, and ere long became 
even more addicted tothe use of the 
infernal draughts, which had already 
wrought me so much woe, than at any 
previous period of my existence. 

“ And now my circumstances began 
to be desperate indeed. In vain were all 
my efforts to obtain work ; and at last ] 
became so reduced, that at times I did 
not know, when one meal was ended, 
where on the face of the broad earth J 
should find another. Further mortifica- 
tion awaited me, and by slow degrees I 
became aware of it. The young men 
with whom I had associated in bar-rooms 
and parlors, and who wore a little better 
clothing than I could afford to put on, 
one after another began to drop my ac- 
quaintance. If I walked in the public 
streets, 1 too quickly perceived the cold 
look, the averted eye, the half-recogni- 
tion ; and, to a sensitive spirit, such as] 
possessed, such treatment was almost 
past endurance. To add to the mortif- 
cation caused by such treatment, it hap- 
pened that those who had laughed the 
loudest at my songs and stories, and who 
had been social enough with me in the 
bar-room, were the very individuals who 
seemed most ashamed of my acquaint- 
ance. I felt that I was shunned by the 
respectable portion of the community 
also; and once on asking a lad to ac 
company me in a walk, he informed me 
that his father had cautioned him against 
associating with me. This was a cut 


‘ting reproof, and I felt it more deeply 


than words can express. And could I 
wonder at it? No. Although I may 
have used bitter words. against that pa 
rent, my conscience told me he had done 
no more than his duty, in preventing his 
son being influenced by my dissipated 
habits. O how often have I lain down 
and bitterly remembered many who had 
hailed my arrival in their company as@ 
joyous event! Then plaudits would ring 
in my ears, and peals of laughter ring 
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again in my deserted chamber; then 
would succeed stillness, on]y broken by 
the beatings of my agonized heart, which 
felt that the gloss of respectability had 
worn off, and exposed my threadbare 


condition. To drown these reflections | 


I would drink, not from love of the taste 
of the liquor, but to become so stupefied 
by its fumes as to steep my sorrows in a 
half oblivion; and from this miserable 
stupor I would wake to a fuller conscious- 
ness of my situation, and again would I 
banish my reflections by liquor.” 

A kind-hearted countryman not only 
succored him in his extremity, but set 
him up in business. Drink, however, 
brought him to ruin in five months. The 
details which he gives of his habits sur- 
prises us; for it is uncommon for the 
young in our own country to keep liquor 
constantly beside them in order to main- 
tain an enduring intoxication. ‘ To what 
shifts,” he says, “* was I reduced in order 
to conceal my habit of using intoxicating 
drinks! Frequently have I taken a 
pitcher, with a pint of new rum in it, 
purchased at some obscure groggery, and 
put about one-third as much water as there 
was spirit in it at the town pump, in the 
market square, in order to induce per- 
sons to thiuk that I drank water alone. 
This mixture I would take to my shop, 
and for days and days together it would 
be my only beverage. In consequence 
ofthis habit I would frequently fall asleep, 
or, if awake, be in so half-torpid a state, 
that work or exertion of any kind was 
quite out of the question; and after an 
indulgence in this practice for some time, 
I was compelled to remain at home from 
sheer inability to,enter on active duty. 
I grew of course poorer and poorer, and 
my days dragged wearily on. At times 
I almost wished that my life and its mis- 
eries would close.” 

His wife having left him temporarily 
one morning on a visit, Gough, finding 
his home somewhat lonely, commenced 
drinking at a gallon of West India rum 
which he had in the house. ‘ Although 
the morning,” says he, ‘‘ was not far ad- 
vanced, I sat down intending to do no- 
thing until dinner-time. I could got sit 
alone without rum, and I drank glass af- 
ter glass until I became so stupefied, that 
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I was compelled to lie down on the bed, 
where I soon fell asleep. When I awoke, 
it was late in the afternoon, and then, as 
I persuaded myself, too late to make a 
bad day’s work good. I invited a neigh- 
bor, who, like myself, was a man of in- 
temperate habits, to spend the evening 
with me. He came, and we sat down to 
our rum, and drank together freely until 
late that night, when he staggered home ; 
and so intoxicated was J, that in moving 
to go to bed, I fell over the table, broke 
a lamp, and lay on the floor for some 
time unable to rise. At last I managed 
to get to bed; but, oh! I did not sleep, 
for the drunkard never knows the bless- 
ings of undisturbed repose. I awoke in 
the night with a raging thirst. My 
mouth was parched, and my throat was 
burning; and I anxiously groped about 
the room, trying to find more rum, in 
which I sought to quench my dreadful 
thirst. No sooner was one draught ta- 
ken than the horrible dry feeling return- 
ed; and so I weng on, swallowing re- 
peated glassfuls of the spirit, until at last 
I had drained the very last drop which 
the jar contained. My appetite grew by 
what it fed on; and having a little mo- 
ney by me, I with difficulty got up, made 
myself look as tidy as possible, and then 
went out to buy more rum, with whichI 
returned to the house. The fact will 
perhaps seem incredible, but so it was, 
that I drank spirits continually without 
tasting a morsel of food for the next three 
days. This could not last long; a con- 
stitution.of iron strength could not en- 
dure such treatment, and mine was par- 
tially broken down by previous dissipa- 
tion. 

“*T began to experience a feeling hith- 
erto unknown to me. After the three 
days’ drinking to which I have just re- 
ferred, I felt one night, as I lay on my 
bed, an awful sense. of something dread- 
ful coming upon me. It was as if I had 
been partially stunned, and now, in an 
interval of consciousness, was about to 
have the fearful blow which had prostra- 
ted me repeated. There was a craving 
for sleep, sleep— blessed sleep! But 
my eyelids were as if they could not 
close. Every object around me I beheld 
with startling, distinctness, and my hear- 
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ing became unnaturally acute. Thento 
the singing aud roaring in my ears would 
suddenly succeed a silence so awful, that 
only the stillness of the grave might be 
compared with it. At other times strange 
voices would whisper unintelligible 
words, and the slightest noise would 
make me start like a guilty thing. But 
the horrible burning thirst was insup- 
portable ; and to quench it, and induce 
sleep, I clutched again and again the 
rum bottle, hugged my enemy, and pour- 
ed the infernal fluid down my parched 
throat. But it was of no use— none. 
I could not sleep. Then I bethought 
me of tobacco ; and, staggering from my 


bed to a shelf near, with great difficulty 


I managed to procure a pipe and some 
matches. I could not stand to light the 
latter, so I lay again on the bed, and 
scraped one against the wall. I began 
to smoke, and the narcotic leaf produced 
a stupefaction. I dozed a little; but 
feeling a warmth on my face I awoke, 
and discovered my pillow to be on fire! 
I had dropped @ lighted match on the 
bed. By a desperate effort I threw the 
pillow from the bed, and, too exhausted 
to feel annoyed by the burning feathers, 
I sank again into a state of somnolency. 
How long [ lay I do not exactly know, 
but I was roused from my lethargy by 
the neighbors, who, alarmed by a smell 
of fire, came to my room to ascertain the 
cause. When they took me from my 
bed, the under part of the straw with 
which it was stuffed was smouldering, 
and in a quarter of an hour more must 
have burst intoa flame. Had such been 
the case, how horrible would have been 
my fate; for it is more than probable 
that, in my half-senseless condition, I 
should have been suffocated or burned 
to death! The fright produced by this 
accident and very narrow escape in some 
degree sobered me ; but what I felt more 
than anything else was the exposure. 
Now, all would be known, and I feared 
“my name would become more than ever 
a byword and a reproach.” 

The consequence of this bout was an 
attack of deliriam tremens, the sensa- 
tions of which he describes with fearful 
fidelity. Returning to work as a jour- 
neyman, he endeavored to indulge in his 
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vice without exposing himself to the 
world ; but with all his anxiety on this 
point, his habits became notorious, and 
he sank into disrepute and poverty at the 
same time. In the midst of domestic 
miseries thus produced, his wife and 
surviving child perished. He continued 
to drink while they lay dead in the room 
beside him. ‘ There, in the room where 
all who loved me were lying in the up- 
conscious slumber of death, was I gaz. 
ing, with a maudlin melancholy imprint- 
ed on my features, on the dead forms of 
those who were flesh of mg flesh and 
bone of my bone. During the misera- 
ble hours of darkness, I would steal from 
my lonely bed to the place where my 
dead wife and child lay, and in agony 
of soul pass my shaking hand over their 
cold faces, and then return to my bed, 
after a draught of ram, which I had ob- 
tained and hidden under the pillow of 
my wretched couch.” 

Amidst all this horrible conduct, he 
contrived to obtain at least occasional 
employment. We could suppose that. 
there was something about him that 
awakened a kind interest in those around 
him, notwithstanding every delinquency. 
indeed there can be no doubt, both from 
his earlier and his latter life, that there 
were noble natural elements in this man; 
only for the mean time enchained in de- 
basement by passions to whose undivided 
control he had been exposed in the course 
of a morally-unprotécted youth. The 
good in him was every now and then 
endeavoring to break through. ‘“ My 
custom,” he says, ‘‘ was to repair to the 
lowest grog-shops, and there I might 
usually be found, night after night, telling 
facetious stories, singing comic songs, 
or turning books upside down, aud read- 
ing them whilst they were moving round, 
to the great delight and wonder of a set 
of loafers, who supplied me with drink 
in return. Who would have recognized 
in the gibing mountebank, the circle of 
a laughing, drunken crowd, the son of 
religious parents —one who had been 
devoted and affectionate not very long 
before — one, too, who had felt and ap- 
preciated the pleasures which religion 
aloné’can bestow? At times my former 
condition would flash across my mind 





when, in the midst of riot and revelry, 
conviction would fasten its quivering ar- 
row in my heart, making it bleed again, 
although I was forced to hide the wound. 
And through the mists of memory my 
mother’s face would often appear, just 
as it was when I stood by her knee, and 
listened to lessons of wisdom and good- 
ness from her loving lips. I would see 
her mild reproving face, and seem to hear 
her warning voice; and, surrounded by 
my riotous Companions at certain sea- 
sons, reason would struggle for the throne 
whence she had been driven; and I 
would, whilst enjoying the loud plaudits 
of sots, 


*¢See a hand they could not see, 
Which beckoned me away.’” 


Gough was a wretched, broken-down, 
half-ragged outcast, whom all had lJearn- 
ed to shun, when one evening, towards 
the close of 1842, some one tapped his 
shoulder as he walked along the street. 
He could scarcely believe his senses, 
when, turning round, he found a person 
looking kindly upon him — the first time 
such a thing had happened for many 
months. This was an emissary of tem- 
perance, who had marked his miserable 
state. Gough was, by the winning kind- 
ness of this person, induced to come toa 
temperance meeting and sign the pledge. 
He felt at first a sense of relief, and a 
pleasure arising from the honest desire 
to keep a good resolution ; but for a week 
his sufferings from an enfeebled system, 
deprived of its usual though unnatural 
pabulum, were dreadful. Fortunately, 
by the persevering support of the good 
men amongst whom he had fallen, he 
was preserved from relapse. Behold 
now a strange metamorphosis — the mis- 
erable drunken bookbinder finds that he 
can speak in public, with effect, upon 
his late errors! It is discovered that 
he has gifts calculated to be of great ser- 
vice in one of the highest of causes. His 
religious feelings return ; his admirable 
inherent morale is fully evoked; a won- 
derful oratorical power breaks out in him. 
Multitudes come full of eagerness, and 
hang for hours upon the voice of one 
whom, a few weeks ago, all were anxious 
toshun. In short, Gough begins to cir- 
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culate from one temperance meeting to 
another, until he finds it necessary en- 
tirely to #bandon his original trade. .Du- 
ring the two ensuing years he labored 
with astonishing activity and success. 
“From the 15th of May, 1843,” says he, 
“to the Ist of January, 1845, I travelled 
more than twelve thousand miles by land 
and water; delivered six hundred and 
five public addresses in churches, halls, 
public buildings, and in the open air — 
one hundred and ten of which were in 
the city of Boston alone ; and obtained 
thirty-one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty signatures to the total abstinence 
pledge.” It can only be mentioned to 
his honor, that he made one lapse a few 
months after taking the pledge, for he 
was the first to announce it himself; and 
his contrition appears to have been deep, 
sincere, and effectual. 

Gough is now running the career of a 
popular orator in his own country. A 
gentleman who went from curiosity to 
hear him at Philadelphia, and was in- 
duced by his eloquence to take the 
pledge, describes the excitement pre- 
vious- to the orator’s appearance as ex- 
cessive. The scene is a church; and 
while a little group are pushing through 
the crowd towards the pulpit, intense 
curiosity is expressed to know which is 
he. At length a young man is distin- 
guished. ‘ That’s he!” whispers every- 
body to everybody else. 

“What! that pale thin young man, 
with a brown overcoat buttoned closely 
up to his chin, and looking so attenu- 
ated, that a tolerably persevering gust of 
wind would have had no difficulty in 
puffing him to any required point of the 
compass — that him who has swayed 
multitudes by his oratory — made strong 
men weep like little children, and women 
sob as if their hearts would burst! Yes; 
look at his large expressive eyes — mark 
every feature—and you see the stamp 
of no common man there. The young 
apostle of temperance is before us. 

“After a brief address from Mr. 
Marsh, and a prayer from the pastor of 
the church, a hymn was sung, and then 
Mr. Gough came forward. -I had nowa 
better opportunity of observing him. His. 
face was pale, and there needed no very 
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scrutinizing eye to detect on the brow of 
youth furrows which time and trouble 
had prematurely ploughed there. His 
cheeks were very pale, somewhat sunken, 
and their muscles were very distinctly 
marked. -The mouth, by far the most 
expressive feature of the face, was of a 
benevolent formation (if I may so de- 
scribe it), and at times a smile of inex- 
pressible sweetness lurked about it. A 
quantity of dark hair nearly covered his 
forehead, yet leaving one temple bare, 
indicating a brain of more than ordinary 
capacity. In dress he was extremely 
simple — plain black. Taken altogether, 
I have seldom, at a first glance, felt so 
lively an interest in any celebrated man 
(and I have seen many) as I did in Mr. 
Gough. 

“ It would be easy enough to give the 
matter of Mr. Gough’s address; but to 
convey anything except a very slender 
idea of his manner, would be a sheer im- 
possibility, and I shall not attempt so 
hopeless a task. To be fully appre- 
ciated, he must be heard. He commenc- 
ed by disclaiming any intention of en- 
tering on an argument, and said that he 
should mainly depend on facts, the re- 
sults of his own experience, or. those of 
others which had fallen under his no- 
tice. He then described his own career 
as an intemperate man, and drew pic- 
tures of such terrific power, and yet so 
truthful, that his hearers shuddered as 
they listened to the dreadful details. To 
me intemperance had never before ap- 
peared in all its horrible, startling hide- 
ousness. The impressions made by Mr. 
Gough on his audience seemed to be 
profound; and many of his pathetic 
anecdotes drew tears ‘ from eyes unused 
to weep.’ 

“ It being Sabbath evening, Mr. Gough 
did not indulge in any reminiscences of 
a ludicrous nature, but confined himself 
to a delineation of the awful features of 
intemperance as exhibited every hour in 
our daily paths. His illustrations were 
marvellously felicitous, and most aptly 
introduced. Never did he utter any- 
- thing approaching to vulgarity, and often 

his eloquence was of a high order. He 

told ys that he had never known the ad- 
vantages of education (a fact which none 
















































would have suspected) ; that he had left 
England at twelve years of age; had 
suffered from poverty and want in their 
direst forms; and had felt, when death 
had robbed him of all who made life 
dear, that he was utterly alone. It was 
the most awfully interesting autobiogra- 
phy I ever listened to. 

» “During that week and the week fol- 
lowing, Mr. Gough lectured to congre- 
gated thousands in Philadelphia; and 
so fascinated was I by his eloquence, 
that, with the exception of two meet- 
ings, I heard all his addresses. ‘The ex- 
citement was tremendous. To obtain 
any chance of hearing him, seats were 
obliged to be procured more than an 
hour and a half before the time of com- 
mencement. Gallery and pulpit stairs, 
and aisles, were thronged with people of 
every class. I shall never forget the 
scene at the Chinese Museum, where, 
on two occasions, three thousand people 
paid twenty-five cents for the privilege of 
hearing him; and even then, hundreds 
were unable to obtain admission. Mr. 
Gough enchained that vast audience for 
two hours by one of the most effective 
addresses I ever heard. At one moment 
he convulsed them with merriment, and 
then, as if by the touch of an enchanter’s 
wand, he subdued them to tears. It was 
a wonderful display of his power over 
the feelings and passions; and yet, 
withal, there was so much of humility, 
that one knew not which most to ad- 
mire — the man or his matter.” — Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
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BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


Bensamin Smita was perhaps the tall- 
est, most gallant, and popular of all the 
backwoodsmen in the state of Arkansas. 
Young, of manly bearing, and possessed 
of great energy, he had, out of a dense 
plot of forest land, formed in two years, 
aided by a small capital, an excellent 
farm, with a clearing of several acres. 
It happened, however, just as this farm 
was completed, and Benjamin was think- 
ing of commencing operations which 
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should remunerate him’ for all his labor 
and expense, that his capital was ex- 
hausted. To almost any but an Arkan- 
saw backwoodsman this would have been 
aterrible blow; but Ben was somewhat 
of a philosopher, and accordingly, one 
fine morning at daybreak he left his hut, 
and seating himself on a blackened stump 
near the door, ruminated on what was to 
be done. He gazed with admiration 
upon his house, the work of his hands, 
on the fenced acres, on the huge piles of 
wood #hich his own exertions had reared 
around, on a stream close at hand, and 
appeared suddenly struck with the con- 
viction that he really was a very lucky 
fellow. He had all the elements of hap- 
piness within his reach; but something 
still was wanting. Across Ben’s knees 
was his long narrow-bored rifle ; his pow- 
der-horn and pouch hung peside him; in 
one hand was a knife, in the other a piece 
of wood, which, in order, we suppose, to 
conduce to the concentration of thought, 
he was whittling at in the most deter- 
mined manner. Chip by chip fell around 
him; the thick pinestaff was soon re- 
duced to a bundle of insignificant shav- 
ings; and just at this instant our hero 
appeared to arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion of his difficulties. ‘ Well,” thought 
he, “I wish I may be shot if it isn’t a 
wife I want! I’ve got the log, and the 
clearing——I can find meat in plenty 
while I have this rifle, and that’s a real 
fact; but I want a wife to prepare my 
dinner, and talk to me when I come 
home; and I do believe I should like to 
have a chap about as high as my boot to 
call me ‘Pa!’’”? And then the vast 
bulk of the Arkansaw backwoodsman 
was shaken with inward laughter. 
“ Well, it’s about the greatest thing I’ve 
hit upon for some time ; but I don’t ex- 
actly realize how it is to be done. One 
thing is certain, wives don’t grow on 
trees like hackle-berries, and I must go 
to Little Rock.” With these words the 
young man rose, and advancing towards 
the hut, fastened the door, and shoulder- 
ing his rifle, at once began his journey 
of fifty or sixty miles. 

_ Little Rock, in Arkansas, on the fron- 
‘tier of Texas, is perhaps the most dis- 
reputable town in the whole United 





States; buf neither there, nor at the 
White a 4 Springs, are the enormi- 
ties practised Which travellers would per- 
suade us to credit. Still, though Ben 
ran no danger of being choked by being 
forced to “ bolt” a hearty meat-dinner 
in two minutes and a half, nor of being 
gouged, nor shot across the street by ac- 
cident, nor, by committing murder, get- 
ting “ canonized, and elected into the 
States’ legislature,” it was rather dan- 
gerous for one of his rustic character to 
be domesticated in a town where men of 
such idle, lazy, and swaggering habits 
were assembled. Though Little Rock 
be not strictly an “ Alsatia for all kinds 
of thieves and gamblers, forgers, horse- 
stealers, and the like,” though “ gouging, 
stabbing, and shooting ” be not the prin- 
cipal occupation of the people, still, be- 
ing a frontier town, whence escape into 
the then independent republic of Texas 
was easy, it was naturally the resort of a 
large number of the class enumerated ; 
a class, despite all that has been said, not 
more numerous across the Atlantic than 
in some places nearer home. 

Ben might easily have found in Little 
Rock a place of residence suited to a 
man of good feeling and moral princi- 
ples; but, used to the woods and wilds, 
and the society of rough, good-humored, 
and well-meaning borderers like himself, 
he yielded to the request of the first stray 


acquaintance he met, and accompanied . 


him to about the very worst boarding- 
house in the place. We should be sorry 
to induct our readers into the mysteries 
of such an establishment; suffice it, that 
Ben saw and heard enough to have made 
any thinking man take to flight. But 
Ben, who had required two years to find 
out that he wanted a wife, was not likely 
to discover in one evening that he was in 
a false position; and so rapid, with a 
simple-minged man, is the process of 
contamination from evil communication, 
that that one night sufficed almost to ruin 
our hero forever. Giving way to drink — 
the root of ‘the greatest amount of crime— 
the backwoodsman forgot himself. From 
drinking a little, he advanced to much. 
Before, however, his reason had become 
completely prostrated, he noticed, sitting 
in one corner, a man who, from his dress 
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and appearance, appeared ‘one of the 
many Poles who had tak@@ refuge in the 
United States. Quiet, undbtrusive, and 
silent, he joined neither in the song nor 
the maddening games which served to 
murder time; but with a modest glass 
before him, which remained almost un- 
touched, interfered with no one. At 
length a fellow called on him to join the 
company, and be sociable. The Pole, 
with a ‘mild bow, that seemed to speak 
his sorrow at his situation, replied that 
he never drank or gambled. The fellow, 
irritated at what he chose to consider a 
covert sneer, would have quarrelled with 
the old man; but Ben interfered, and 
declared that, before the Pole should be 
injured, they must take his life. There 
was a fire in the squatter’s eye that si- 
lenced the bully, and the Pole remained 
unmolested. But time passed, and Ben 
drank deep and played deep; and on re- 
tiring to bed, money, rifle, and everything 
but the most necessary articles of cloth- 
ing, had changed owners. 

Morning came, and the borderer felt 
that his expedition in search of a wife 
had had a bad beginning. There was 
something, he was sure, radically wrong ; 
but, before he could arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusion as to where the error 
lay, his companions had joined him, and 
without much difficulty persuaded him 
to endeavor a redemption of his evil for- 
tune. To spare ourselves the pain of 
narrating the fall of our hero, we may at 
once state that, at the end of a fortnight, 
he had become an accomplished speci- 
men of a Southern loafer, as idlers are 
called in the United States. One after- 
noon, at the expiration of this time, re- 
duced to beggary, without the arms 
which might supply him with food, Ben 
walked through the well-laid-out town of 
Little Rock in search of the refreshing 
influence of the open air. But he was 
no longer the sturdy woodsman, who 
could fell an ox, and eat him too, in no 
very considerable period; and as he 
strolied along, he grew faint ‘and weary. 
Looking round for a shady spot where to 
rest his easily-fatigued limbs, the squat- 
ter discovered a pile of logs, close by an 
uninhabited house, and opposite to one 
which was occupied. It was advancing 
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towards evening, and Ben was here 
about to give way to the gentle influence 
of the hour, and fall into a deep sleep, 
while nature was veiling her beauties for 
the night, when his eye accidentally 
wandered to a window opposite, at which 
sat at work a young and lovely girl — 
the very being, it seemed, of which he 
had dreamt when seated on his old stump 
opposite the hut reared with his own 
hands. Ben rose to a sitting posture, 
and, scarcely daring to breathe, lest he 
should scare the beautiful vision, gazed 
upon her with delight and admiration, 
Her feminine occupation wholly absorbed 
her attention; and for some time the 
squatter enjoyed the pleasure of secing 
such a creature as he felt would make 
the woods more delightful than the 
famed earthly paradise of ancient days, 
Suddenly the door of the house opened, 
and the old Pole, coming out, advanced 
rapidly towards our hero. 

“My good friend,” he said, “ allow 
me to thank you for the generous man- 
ner in which you lately interfered to 
save me from insult. I was that night 
houseless, and forced to take shelter 
where I could, and unfortunately did so 
at the boarding-house, where I escaped 
injury only through your kindness.” 

During the delivery of this speech, 
Ben had remained with open mouth star- 
ing at the interlocutor, and blushing like 
a girl fresh from a boarding-school. De 
cidedly there was good in Ben at bot- 
tom. When the Pole concluded, he 
muttered some incoherent words, at 
which the other smiled, and invited him 
to follow him into the house. The 
young man arose, as it were in a dream, 
and walked behind the stranger without 
saying a word. To his surprise and con- 
fusion, the old man led him into the very 
room occupied by the young girl, to 
whom he was introduced as the bold 
youth who had perhaps saved her father’s 
life on a late occasion. While Ben was 
overwhelmed with varied feelings, the 
daughter of the old Polish officer rose, 
and welcomed him with the most un- 
affected kindness; and before half an 
hour was over, the rude squatter was 
seated at the evening meal of his new 
friends, who, though poor, had still more 





than absolute necessaries. Encouraged 
by the friendly hospitality of the Euro- 
pean fugitives, Ben at length, partly to 
extenuate his own late acts, frankly told 
his story. The manner of the old man, 
hitherto kind, but a little protective, 
became cordial and pleased. When the 
squatter told how he had, after two 
years’ thought, come to the sudden con- 
clusion that a wife, and in due time a 
family, would wonderfully enliven his 
rude log-hut, the daughter was inclined 
to laugh; but a glance at the deeply- 
moved young man, a tear that glistened 
in his eye, the look of hopeless admira- 
tion that he cast upon herself, restrained 
the feeling, and Emily Duraski scarcely 
spoke another word that evening. Some 
thatter of deep moment appeared to en- 
gage her whole thoughts. 

When the young man had concluded, 
Colonel Duraski—for such was the 
father’s name —roge, and going to 
another room, presently returned with 
a magnificent rifle, and all the necessary 
appurtenances. These he_ laid beside 
Ben. “Young man,” said he, “ you 
have erred grievously ; but a steady res- 
olution to act honorably will restore the 
greatest evil-doer to society. Without 
arms, you are powerless in the woods. 
Take these; but, as I am a poor man, I 
make this reservation — you must make 
over to me your farm, and you must not 
go near it for three months. If, at the 
expiration of that period, you can pay 
me for this rifle, I restore you your 
home ; if not, it is mine forever.” Ben, 
under the influence of the daughter’s 
beauty, agreed to and signed everything ; 
and an hour afterwards, left the house a 
rifle and its accoutrements the richer, 
but, unless he could raise a hundred dol- 
lars, forever deprived of his hard-earned 
hdéme. But Ben hoped. There were 
buffalo, bears, and other wild animals in 
the woods, whose skins were valuable ; 
and the backwoodsman resolved to earn 
the rifle, and preserve at the same time 
his farm — and who knows what ambi- 
tious views were behind ? 

Distrusting his own powers of resist- 
ance, Ben Smith left Little Rock be- 
hind him at once ; nor did he pause un- 
til he had placed it ten good miles behind 
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him. He 
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them. found himself in the very 
thick of a viin forest, with deep dark- 
ness settled over all nature. With the 
circumstances, returned all Ben’s wood- 
craft and joyous love of a night beneath 
the blue sky, alone amid the overhanging 
sycamores, oaks, and beech, To collect 
wood, to make a roaring fire, and to spit 
a wild turkey, shot while roosting, was 
the work of a very short time; and then 
the young man sat down to await the 
moment when his evening meal should 
be ready. His first thoughts took an 
unlucky direction. He recollected that, 
on the previous night, instead of being 
alone, he was rioting amid excited and 
applauding companions, and, from the 
habit of such false excitement, he now 
felt low-spirited, and without hope. From 
being gloomy, his thoughts became evil. 
On his pale face, as the flicker of the 
blazing logs illumined it, one might have 
read the struggle of strong and angry 
passions. He gazed with admiration at 
the beautiful rifle at his feet: he felt that 
he could never part with it. But why 
should a stranger claim his inheritance, 
his home, the work of his hands, if he 
failed to raise a hundred dollars? The 
very idea of being deprived of his hut 
and clearing worked him up to fury, and, 
as he sat beside the burning fire, he 
vowed in his heart that the Pole should 
never own his home. Fierce and terri- 
ble were his impulses; in thought he 
had been a very murderer. While he 
already gazed around with terror and 
alarm at the gloomy vistas of the forest, 
as if expecting the ministers of vengeance 
to come forth, there arose before him 
another picture. It was as if he had 
dreamt a dream. He sat within a rude 
but warm hut, furnished, as the indus- 
trious and painstaking pioneers of civil- 
ization usually furnish their homes, with 


“all that is necessary, and nothing that is 


superfluous. A bright gladsome blaze 
rose upon the mud-made hearth, cme 
its cheerful light upon a room whic 

contained other charms than the creature 
comforts. An old man slept in a rough 
arm-chair ; a lovely woman gazed upon 
the dreamer with affection; while on his 
own knees, and in his arms, and on the 
ground, and in every imaginable place, 
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were little cherubs, whosesfaces were so 
very like his, and so very like hers, that 
to tell whom they really resembled was 
impossible. Benstarted. [1é had really 
dozed ; but it was perhaps the most for- 
tunate doze that ever happened to man. 
Heaving a deep sigh, a sense of his own 
unworthiness came upon him; and the 
reflection that, had he acted with com- 
mon prudence, he might with ease have 
realized the exquisite picture which had 
come upon him with all the calming in- 
fluence of the domestic affections, made 
him see in its true light his late incon- 
siderate and foolish conduct. Ben, as 
he now ate his meal, for once in his life 
thought with rapidity, and determined to 
act with energy and good-will. His bit- 
ter feelings against his Polish benefactor 
made him blush with shame, and he re- 
solved that the rifle, which he admired 
so much, should be paid for even with 
interest. 

For about a month the back woodsman 
wandered through the vast woods of the 
Arkansas, hunting with indefatigable 
zeal, and collecting the results of his 
chase in a small cavern, where he took 
up his quarters, at no great distance 
from his former location. One night, 
on returning home heavily loaded with 
spoils, as he stepped up towards a hole 
in the side of a rock, in which he was 
about to rest himself for the night, an 
angry growl made him hesitate and drop 
his burden. The practised woodsman 
recognized in the sound the peculiar 
tones of a panther grumbling over a 
bone. It was almost pitch-dark, and 
yet Ben fired by the dim gray light of a 
few stars; and his shot told. The next 
instant the panther was upon him. The 
hunter dropped his rifle, and clutched 
the long knife which every Arkansaw 
borderer carries at his belt. The 
wounded beast flew to his left shoulder,’ 


which it grasped in its teeth with an en- | 


ergy and ferocity that would have proved 
fatal, had not the long bright blade 
gained the panther’s heart at the same 
instant. The beast growled, let go its 
hold, and fell dead. For a moment, Ben 
stood erect, proud and glad of his victo- 
ry; but the next instant he felt a sensa- 
tion of pain in his shoulder and left arm, 
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which satisfied him that he was danger- 
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ously, if not mortally wounded. It had 
been from a natural feeling that he se. 
lected for his new abode a spot within 
two miles of his log-house ; and thither, 
after hastily stanching his wounds, it 
seemed necessary that he should attempt 
to go, though he should die on the way, 
Fearful that faintness might overcome 
his strength, he immediately proceeded 
on his journey, and in less than an hour 
was in sight of his home. Since his un- 
fortunate visit to Little Rock, he had not 
approached it any nearer than the scene 
of his late struggle. When he now 
stood within the clearing, astonishment 
rooted him to the ground. Cattle lowed, 
pigs grunted, a watch-dog barked, and 
smoke curled from the chimney. From 
the half-open door streamed the light of 
the blazing logs. Ben paused irreso 
lutely ; his heart beat with a strange and 
wild violence ; but.faintness was creep- 
ing over him, and, mustering courage, 
he staggered towards the door, and hav- 
ing reached it, fell insensible within the 
walls of his own log-hut. 

It was some time ere Ben revived, and 
then his surprise was still greater than 
before. The old Pole and his lovely 
daughter, with two farm-laborers, stood 
around him. 

“Well, my friend,” said the Pole, 
while concluding the dressing of his 
wounds, “‘ you are come sooner than we 
expected; but you are right welcome. 
How come you to be in this terrible 
state?” ; 

Ben could not reply: his whole fac- 
ulties were bent upon the lovely being 
who stood, pale and anxious, waiting his 
recovery. 

“ Nay, father,” said Emily Duraski, a 
faint blush illumining her features, “he 
is not yet strong enough to speak.” 

“The rifle! —the rifle!” cried Ben 
at the same moment; ‘ send your men 
in search of it;” and in a few rapid 
words he explained where it would be 
found. 

Colonel Duraski took note of the di- 
rections, and, followed by his two men, 
leading a horse, hurried himself in search 
of the valuable instrument. Ben and 
Emilygwere left alone. The latter im- 
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mediately attended to the sufferer’s 
wants, gave him a strong and refreshing 
cup of tea, made him a meal so comfort- 
able and tempting, and hurried about 
with a zeal so ready, that it went to the 
backwoodsman’s heart.. As he lay on 
his couch, and gazed upon her as she 
moved about, her vefy manner lending a 
charm to everything, Ben felt that he 
again saw her who alone could make life 
in the woods joyous and happy. At 
length she came and seated herself be- 
side him, having ministered to all his 
wants, 

“How shall I ever thank you,” said 
oor Ben, a deep shade of stern sorrow 
settling on his face, “ for all this gentle 
kindness — I that deserve nothing?” 

“Say not so,” replied the girl, warm- 
ly; ‘you deserved all when you saved 
my father from contumely and insult. 
He was seeking such a farm as this 
when you met him. But, Mr. Ben 
Smith,” continued Emily, in the most 
bewitching and fascinating manner, 
while a faint color again flushed across 
her face, ‘‘I abjure bu, in the name of 
everything that makes me thank you, to 
be frank, and tell me why you look so 
miserable ?” 

“ My wounds,” began Ben, confusedly. 

“ No—you are too much of a man 
for that,” said the girl, gaily. ‘‘I insist 
upon your speaking the truth.” 

“Lady,” replied Ben, gravely, “I 
will, I am well aware I shall merit 
your contempt and scorn. I have seen 
you but twice, Miss Duraski, and the 
poor backwoodsman has dared to love 
where love is hopeless.” 

“And that is all?” began the lovely 
Polonaise with a smile; but, checking 
herself, she said gravely, “I thank you 
for your frankness. I knew, however, 
before you spoke, that you did feel for 
me some such silly ‘fancy ; and had I not 
had some idea that my father entertained 
a wish—that is, had an idea— that — 
that you might like me —I ” But 
she could go no farther, for Ben, giving 
her no time to conclude, seized her 
hand with a wild stare, so utterly mad- 
man-like, as to cause very great alarm 
for an instant to the young lady. 

“Your father had some idea? —I am 





dreaming — but I am not able to bear 
this suspense. Icannot. Miss Duraski, 
if yout father accepts me as a son-in-law, 
what will Be your answer when I put the 
question to you?” 

She made no reply: her head was 
bowed down: the rich crimson rushed 
in full tide to her cheeks; and then, 
mastering courage, she said, “I believe 
I should prove an obedient daughter.” 

Ben jumped up : his wounds were for- 
gotten. It was too much for the huge 
Arkansaw, however. He. attempted not, 
to approach his half-betrothed bride; 
but after dancing round the room for a 
minute, burst into a loud and prolonged 
fit of laughter. A few seconds recalled 
him to reason ;_ and then, taking the fair 
girl’s hand, he poured forth, in his rough 
way, such a history of his feelings for 
the month previous, as made the Polish 
beauty alternately smile and weep. The 
borderer’s frank and mauly bearing made 
him rise rapidly in her estimation, and 
when the father returned, they were so 
deeply engaged in mutual professions of 
esteem, that they noticed not his en- 
trance. Their proximity, and the girl’s 
hand unresistingly held by the young 
man, spoke volumes. As they were 
both taken by surprise, they had pres- 
ence of mind not to affect concealment. 
Neither moved. 

“Hollo!” cried the colonel; ‘ you 
are a pretty sick man, to be sure —in 
half‘an hour to wheedle yourself into my 
child’s good graces!” 

** Not in half an hour, father,” said 


Emily, rising and advancing towards 


him. ‘ Recollect, for a month past, you 
have been showing me the great advan- 
tages that would accrue to me by be- 
coming mistress of this homestead; and 
you see I have béen mercenary enough 
to make sure of it at once.” — 

“So, then, all is arranged?” said the 
colonel with a laugh. 

“‘ Everything but the day,” exclaimed 
Ben boldly. 

**T thank Heaven it is so,” said the 
Polish exile, solemnly: “I could wish 
for my child no better fate than to be 
your wife. I return you your house, 
and give you the rifle.” 

“You will do neither, my dear sir, I 
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have, I think, earned the hundred dol- 
lars; and as tothe farm, I have a par- 
ticular desire it should come tome as 
your daughter’s portion.” 

The young man was right. He had 
earned his rifle. A happy and gladsome 
sight were the three that evening — the 
worthy father, the proud lover, and the 
girl, discovering each moment in her 
future husband some new trait that made 
him worthier in her eyes. They were 
married; and on the occasion of the 
wedding, everybody remarked with cu- 
riosity that the bride wore a short cloak, 
lined with a panther’s tawny hid-. Va- 
rious were the surmises; but none knew 
that to the original owner of the skin was 
perhaps owing the present happy union. 
It was happy. 

- In due time Ben was called “ Pa!” at 
which he laughed until Mrs. Emily Smith 
thought he would never stop. 

** Well,” he said, “‘ my dear wife, I do 
realize it at last. I am a happy hus- 
band, a proud father; and all, my dear 
sir,” addressing the Pole, ‘‘ through our 
bargain about THE RIFLE.” 


NOTES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


I. Ir is a well-known fact that none of 
the inferior animals can make a fire. 
Even the orang-outang, when he comes 
upon a fire left by man in the woods, 
though he may warm himself by the em- 
bers, never thinks of prolonging the 
blaze by adding fresh fuel: this is a step 
beyond the range of his capabilities. 
Man alone is a fire-using animal; and 
however simple it may appear, the light- 
ing of a fire is an art, and an art that re- 
quires some skill too, as any one may as- 
certain who attempt’ it for the first 
time. Amongst the thousands of indi- 
viduals in civilized society, how very 
few (except those regularly trained to it) 
could kindle a fire if left to their own 
resources! Yet how expertly will every 
savage perform this office. Mr. C. Dar- 
win thus describes the operation as per- 
formed by his two Tahitian guides, after 
they had taken up their night’s lodgings 
on the ridge of a high mountain : — “* By 
the aid of strips of bark for twine, the 








stems of bamboos for rafters, and the 
large leaf of the banana for a thatch, the 
Tahitians in a few minutes built an ex. 
cellent house, and with the withered 
leaves made a soft bed. A light was 
procured by rubbing a_blunt-pointed 
stick, of a peculiarly white and very light 
wood, in a groove made in another, un- 
til, by friction, the dust of the wood be- 
came ignited. This was the work ofa 
few seconds; but to a person who does 
not understand the art, it requires the 
greatest exertion. Having made asmall 
fire of sticks, they placed a score of 
stones, of about the size of cricket-balls, 
on the burning wood. In about ten 
minutes’ time the sticks were consumed, 
and the stones hot. They had previous- 
ly folded up, in small parcels of leaves, 
pieces of beef, fish, ripe and unripe ba- 
nanas, and the tops of the wild arum. 
These green parcels were laid in a layer 
between two layers of the hot stones, and 
the whole then covered up with earth, 
so that no smoke or steam could escape. 
In about a quarter of an hour the whole 
was most deliciously cooked.” 

The Guacho, or native of the Pampas, 
uses a different method in procuring a 
fire. Taking an elastic stick, about 
eighteen inches long, he presses one end 
on his breast, and the other, which is 
pointed, in a hole in a piece of wood, 
and then rapidly turns the curved part, 
like a carpenter’s centre-bit, till the wood 
ignites. In the chill and humid climate 
of the Falkland Islands, the same obser- 
vant traveller again remarks — “ It was 
very surprising to see the Guachos, in the 
midst of rain, and everything soaking 
wet, with nothing more than a tinder- 
box and a piece of rag, immediately 
make a fire. They sought beneath the 
tufts of grass and bushes for a few dry 
twigs, and these they rubbed into fibres; 
then surrounding them with coarser 
twigs, something like a bird’s nest, they 
put the rag, with its spark of fire, in the 
middle, and covered it up. The nest 
being then held up to the wind, by de- 
grees it smoked more and more, and at 
last burst out into flames. I do not 
think any other method would have had 
a chance of succeeding with such damp 
materials.” 
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II. It is singular to think that our an- 
cestors, the ancient Britons, lived in a 
state of almost complete nudity; and 
that in this state they enjoyed robust 
health in a climate that to us, their civ- 
ilized descendants, demands many folds 
of warm clothing, besides comfortable 
houses and fires. Yet the natives of 
Patagonia, inhabiting a country still 
colder than Britain, go quite naked at 
the present time. They are described 
as atall and robust race, though living 
in the lowest grade of savage simplicity. 
Such is the effect of habit in the animal 
system. Perhaps, on the whole, a low 
temperature is more conducive to both 
mental and bodily vigor than a high one, 
for, generally speaking, nations of the 
temperate and even frigid zones are 
found more energetic than those of the 
torrid. Yet it is only in so far as the 
seyerity of the climate enjoins industry 
and the arts, that these favorable results 
occur, for Mr. Darwin’s description of 
the natives of Wollaston island, Terra 
del Fuego, is by. no means an engaging 
one. ‘ While going onshore,” says he, 
“we pulled alongside a canoe with six 
Fuegians. These were the most abject 
and miserable creatures I anywhere be- 
held. On the east coast the natives have 
Guanaco cloaks, and on the west they 
possess seal-skins. Amongst these cen- 
tral tribes the men generally have an ot- 
ter-skin, or some small scrap about as 
large as a pocket-handkerchief, which is 
barely sufficient to cover their backs as 
low down as their loins. It is laced 
across the breast by strings, and accord- 
ing as the wind blows, it is shifted from 
side to side. But these Fuegians in the 
canoe were quite naked; and even one 
full-grown woman was absolutely so. It 
was raining heavily, and the fresh water, 
together with the spray, trickled down 
her body. In another harbor not far 
distant, a woman, who was suckling a 
recently-born child, came one day along- 
side the vessel, and remained there 
whilst the sleet fell and thawed on her 
naked bosom, and on the skin of her na- 
ked child. ‘These poor wretches were 
stunted in their growth, their hideous 
faces bedaubed with white paint, their 
skins filthy and greasy, their hair entan- 
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gled, their voices discordant, their ges- 
tures violent, and without dignity. View- 
ing such men, one can hardly make one’s- 
self believe they are fellow-creatures, 
and inhabitants of the same world.” 

III. The inhabitants of mountainous 
countries remain much more fixed and 
rooted to their native soil than the inhab- 
itants of plains. The Welsh and High- 
land Scotch have stuck to their mountains 
and kept themselves apart from other 
races, for many centuries; while the in- 
habitants of the plains and more accessi- 
ble parts of Britain have undergone in- 
terminable intermixtures. There is a 
people inhabiting the mountainous parts 
of the north-west of India, called the 
Sia-posh, that im physical. appearance, 
manners, and language, preserve much 
of the character common to the original 
stock whence the great Indo-European 
nations sprung. ‘Take one of these large- 
featured, fair, blue-eyed, and red-haired 
Indians, and place him beside a Scot 
or Welshman, and the physical resem- 
blance will be very apparent. What ap- 
pears even more strange, their languages 
will be found to have had the same deri- 
vation, and a great many words are still 
common to the three. Thus many names 
of familiar objects are nearly identical 
in the Sia-posh, the Welsh, and the an- 
cient Erse; and so are the numerals 
from one to twenty. All these, to6, bear 
a common relation to the same words in 
the Sanscrit—the original root from 
whence these different dialects are sup- 
posed to have originated. Strange at- 
tachment of the human affections, that 
the more rugged and wild the country, 
the more is the heart bound up in it— 


‘¢ For the fierce whirlwind, and the torrent’s roar, 
But bind them to their native mountains more.’ 


Yet it is a fitting arrangement, otherwise 
much of the earth’s surface would be 
left untenanted. The inhabitants of the 
plains, again, have a migratory tendency ; 
they move onward, and carry improve- 
ments in their train, and thus serve to 
spread population, and diffuse the arts 
of civilization. With a wide extent of 
fertile prairies, and rich alluvial soil 
spread out before them, the go-a-head 
tendencies of the Americans are much 
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more beneficial than more sedentary 
habits could be. 

IV. It is a mistake to suppose that 
animals in a state of nature are exempt 
from diseases. All organic beings are 
liable to interruptions of their functions, 
and even derangements of their structure ; 
though, on the whole, healthy action is 
the rule, and disease the exception. We 
find plants even extremely liable to all 





kinds of diseases, and so it must be with | 


animals. They suffer from atmospheric 
changes, either affecting their bodies di- 
rectly, or the substances on which they 
feed ; they are annoyed, and often seri- 
ously afflicted, by parasites, which live 
on and within their bodies; and occa- 
sionally by derangements and malforma- 
tions of organic structure in the me- 
chanism of their own frames. Thus it has 
been well ascertained that epidemics oc- 
casionally produce great havoc among 
gregarious quadrupeds and birds. Dr. 
Richardson mentions that on some occa- 
sions great mortalities take place among 
the beavers of North America. We 
know that grouse in this country not un- 
frequently die in great numbers during 
some unhealthy seasons; and Lewis and 
Clarke mention having shot, from among 
the herds of buffalo in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, individuals that were so diseased 
and emaciated as to be unfit for use. In 
our zoological gardens may frequently 
be seen the bilious and half-blind tiger, 
the paralytic fox with twinkling, half-shut 
eye and lifeless, trembling limb, the 
phthisical monkey, and the skin-diseased, 
drooping bird. All this, to be sure, is 
the effect of confinement, irregular and 
improper feeding, and impure air, and 
is so far an illustration of the melan- 
choly effects of such practices as are 
self-imposed upon man in society ; but it 
at the same time shows that even the in- 
ferior animals have all the same predis- 
positions to disease, if the same baneful 
influences surround them, and if reason, 
or rather unreason, is allowed to inter- 
fere with their natural impulses and 
habits. 

V. Birds, as regards structure, are 
perhaps the most perfectly endowed, as 
they are certainly the most beautiful and 
interesting, of the lower animals. In 
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and adaptation both for gliding in the 
air and swimming in the water. They 
have a light but strong and compaet 
skeleton, great and enduring muscular 
powers, a large nervous system, and most 
of the senses in a high degree of perfee- 
tion. Their digestive and assimilatory 
powers are vigorous and perfect, and 
their respiratory organs are large: the 
consequence is, that their animal heat 
and vigor are superior to that of most 
other classes of animals. In general, the 
brain is large in proportion to the size 
of the body, and the instinctive powers 
are very perfect. A few kinds are rather 
dull and stupid, such as the gannets, nod- 
dies, &c. ; but the parrot, magpie, raven, 
and many others, show great vivacity 
and quickness of intellect. 


The bright and beautiful plumage of: 


many kinds, the musical notes of others, 
the migratory motions of several classes, 
pointing out, and associated with, the 
successive changes of spring, autumn, 
and winter, all tend to invest with a high 
degree of interest those aerial creatures 
of the sky and waters. They form the 
ornaments of animated nature, as flow- 
ers and blossoms constitute the beauties 
of the vegetable kingdom. 

The eggs of birds are variously tinted 
and mottled, and hence they become ob- 
jects of interest to the collector. In this 
diversity of color nature has doubtless 
some final end in view; and though not 
in every instance, yet in many, we can 
certainly see a design in the adaptation 
of the colors to the purpose of conceal- 
ment, according to the habits of the va- 
rious classes of birds. Thus, as a gen- 
eral rule, the eggs of birds which have 
their nests in dark holes, or which con- 
struct nests that almost completely ex- 
clude the light, are white ; as is also the 
case with those birds that constantly 
sit on their eggs or leave them only for 
a short time during the night. Eggs of 
a light-blue or light-green tint will also 
be found in nests that are otherwise well 
concealed; while, on the other hand, a 
great proportion of those nests that are 
in exposed situations have eggs varying 
in tints and spots in a remarkable de- 
gree, corresponding with the colors of 
external objects in their immediate neigh- 


birds there is an admirable mechanism ‘ borhood. Thus a dull-green color js 
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common in most gallinaceous birds that 
form their nests in grass, and in aquatic 
birds among green sedges; a brighter 
green color is prevalent among birds that 
nestle among trees and bushes; and a 
brown mottled color is found in those 
eggs that are deposited among furze, 
heath, shingle, aud gray rocks and stones. 
We find the same adaptations of color 
to the objects immediately around them, 
and evidently for the purpose of conceal- 
ment, among many defenceless animals, 
and among the young of many birds that 
follow their parents along the ground in 
search of food. Thus the color of the 
hare is the same as that of the brown 
furze or half-withered grass among which 
it lives; the color of many birds that 
perch in trees is of a congenial green: 
and so is that of many insects, lizards, 
and reptiles, that live among grass and 
green herbage. The young partridges 
can scarcely be discovered from the 
brown mould or withered grass among 
which they nestle, or the young grouse 
from the heather of a congenial tint. 
The swallow is a bird that all delight 
to welcome, and to look at as it darts 
through the air ; but few care for inspect- 
ing it nearer, for it has no great splendor 
of plumage ; and its wide mouth, short 
feet, and uitamable nature, make an in- 
timacy with it rather to be avoided than 
coveted. ‘“ Yet,” says Sir H. Davy, “ he 
is one of my favorite birds, and arival of 
the nightingale, for he glads my sense of 
seeing as much as the other does my 
sense of hearing. He is the joyous 
prophet of the year, the harbinger of the 
best season ; he lives a life of enjoyment 
amongst the loveliest forms of mature. 
Winter is unknown to him; and he leaves 
the green meadows of England in au- 
tumn for the myrtle and orange groves 
of Italy, and for the palms of Africa. He 
has always objects of pursuit, and his 
success is secure. Even the beings se- 
lected for his prey are poetical, beautiful, 
and transient. ‘The ephemere are saved 
by his means from a slow and lingering 
death in the evening, and killed in a mo- 
ment when they have known nothing of 
life but pleasure. He is the constant 
destroyer of insects, the friend of man, 
and with the stork and ibis, may be re- 





garded as a sacred bird. His instinct, 
which gives him his appointed season, 
and which teaches him always when and 
where to move, may be regarded as flow- 
ing from a Divine source; and he be- 
longs to the oracles of nature, which 
speak the awful and intelligible language 
of a present Deity.” 

Every one has remarked the manner 
in which birds of prey float, as it were, 
without any effort, and with steady, ex- 
panded wings, at great heights in the at- 
mosphere. ‘This they are enabled to do 
from the quantity of air contained in 
the air-cells of their bodies, which air 
being taken in at a low level in the at- 
mosphere, of course rarefies and expands 
as the bird ascends into higher regions. 
Their rapidity of descent must be ac- 
complished by the sudden expulsion of 
this air, aided by their muscular efforts. 
Of all birds, the condor mounts highest 
into the atmosphere. Humboldt describes 
the flight of this bird in the Andes to be 
at least 20,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. From the cave of Antisana, elevat- 
ed 12,958 feet above the level of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, he saw this bird soaring at 
a perpendicular height of 6876 feet. It 
is a remarkable circumstance, says he, 
that this bird, which for hours continues 
to fly about in regions where the air is 
so rarefied, all at once descends to the 
edge of the sea, and thus in a few min- 
utes passes through all the varieties o 
climate. At a height of 20,000 feet, the 
air-cells of the condor, which are filled 
in the lowest regions, must be inflated in 
an extraordinary manner. Many years 
ago, Ulloa expressed his astonishment 
that the vulture of the Andes could fly 
at a height where the mean pressure of 
the air is only fourteen inches. It was 
then imagined, from experiments made 
with the air pump, that no animal could 
live in so rare amedium; but Humboldt 
has seen the barometer on Chimborazo 
fall to thirteen inches eleven lines; and 
Guy Lussac respired for a quarter of an 
hour in an atmosphere whose pressure 
was even lessthan this. At these heights, 
man generally finds himself reduced to 
a painful state of debility, while the con- 
dor, on the contrary, appears to breathe 
freely. Of all living beings, it appears 
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to be the one that can rise at will to the 
greatest distance from the earth’s surface. 
Occasionally, small insects are carried 
involuntarily even higher by ascending 
currents of air. 

It is a beautiful sight, in a still lake, 
to watch the swan plying its way “‘ with 
oary feet,” or to see a flock of them as- 
sume the double line, one behind the 
other, and meeting at an angle like the 
letter V. This is the practice of other 
aquatic fowl, as ducks and geese, not 
only in swimming, but when on wing 
high in the air. Does this double line 
and acute angle which they form lessen 
the resistance of the air or the water, 
and thus render the average flight of 
those in the rear easier? Undoubtedly, 
supposing the flock an individual mass, 
this is the exact form of angle which of- 
fers the least resistance to a fluid medi- 
um, such as air or water. This has been 
demonstrated in the case of a boat; but 
whether the same holds in the case of a 
figure formed of separate and distinct 
individuals, we are not mathematicians 
enough to determine. The presumption 
is in the affirmative, for nature does no- 
thing in vain; and the fact that the bird 
in the van is successively relieved by 
those in the rear, would point out that 
the leader’s efforts were greater than 
those behind, and required in this way 
to be relieved. 


UNSPOKEN LANGUAGE. 


Ir is remarkable that, while the gram- 
mar of our spoken tongue is taught in 
untold thousands of academies, there is 
no institution of any kind for instruction 
in that equally useful language which is 


neither written nor spoken. There 
seems to be no good reason why this 
kind of language should not be taught in 
a systematic and — so to speak — gram- 
matical manner; for, if it may be said 
that it comes naturally to us all, so, it 
may be said, does the employment of our 
mother tongue; and yet, as everybody 
knows, we cannot use that correctly 
without training. I would therefore 
humbly. suggest the introduction into 
our principal schools and colleges of 





departments for the various leading 
branches of wordless speech, all of them 
under competent masters and mistresses, 
as the case might be. 

An important department would be 
the various means of expressing anger, 
indignation, contempt, and other strong 
passions in the wordless manner. It 
ought to comprise classes for individuals 
of various sexes and ages. For exam- 
ple, there might be one composed of 
young ladies, to teach them the proper 
methods of showing how much they are 
offended, from a sulky look for an un- 
reasonable papa or mamma, to a con- 
temptuous toss of disdain for a swain 
who has made a non-reverential remark, 
It would be of particular consequence to 
train them to the art of cutting, for 
which purpose it might be necessary to 
set up a figure like the quintal of the 
tournament-ground, upon which to prac- 
tise the desired art. Past this they 
would be paraded at a proper walking 
pace, and taught to look at it as if they 
did not see it, or know what it was. 
Cutting, we should think, might be 
taught to clever pupils in from four to 
six lessons. 

The most expressive methods of slam- 
ming doors would form the business of a 
general class; for this is a form of si- 
lent, though not noiseless rhetoric, for 
which almost all have occasion. Doors 
may be slammed in a great variety of 
ways, each having its own peculiar sig- 
nification. For instance, there is the 
sulky slam—a heavy, dull mode, yet 
necessary for its own particular shade of 
feeling. There is also the pert, con- 
temptuous slam,—a_ sharp, snappish 
sound, which seems to say, ‘I despise 
you.” Then there is the thundering 
slam, for towering passions only, and 
which generally shakes the whole tene- 
ment from garret to cellar. On all of 
these, and other slams, there would of 
course be sub-variations for various pat- 
ties. For example, a servant’s angry 
slam against a mistress who has been so 
unreasonable as to point out a fault; a 
son’s slam against his father on being re- 
fused a horse; &c. When all the vart- 
eties of the art are considered, we could 
not expect that, in private tuition, slam- 
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ming could be well taught in Jess than 
twelve lessons. 

An important department would be 
that for teaching the various means of 
expressing derogatory opinions of friends 
and acquaintance independently of words. 
The utility of the non-verbal language is 
here so great, that all must be sensible of 
it. Particular care would be necessary 
in the selection of teachers, particularly 
those who had to train young commer- 
cial men in the methods of indicating 
degrees of credit-worthiness ; and those, 
again, of the female sex who gave in- 
structions in the best modes of denoting 
the state of reputations. The nicest 
caution and delicacy being here neces- 
sary, it would be proper to engage only 
first-rate talent, and to pay it extremely 
well. We can imagine the class-rooms 
for this department presenting curious 
scenes. Nods, winks, elevations of the 
eyebrows, shrugs, affectedly-concerned 
looks, would be seen passing between 
teachers and pupils in a surprising man- 
ner. A master might be seen giving 


lessons in the laying of a finger signifi- 
cantly across the lips, for half an hour 


at a time. A spectator unacquainted 
with the object would be apt to suppose 
the class a congregation of lunatics, 
when, in reality, it was engaged in pre- 
paration for some of the most important 
duties of social life. ‘This allusion, by 
the way, reminds us of one of the things 
to be taught in this department; name- 
ly, the proper way of referring, without 
words, to the various degrees of sanity 
enjoyed by one’s friends—from that 
movement of shoulders and eyebrows 
which expresses a sense of their oddity, 
to the pointings to, and touchings of, the 
forehead, by which we indicate their 
being hopelessly gone in madness, or, 
what is thought the same thing, the 
knowledge and goodness which soar 
above the common world. 

One good end might be in a special 
manner served by the proposed institu- 
tions, and one which would, in fact, 
make up for the shortcomings of all 
other seminaries, and the obstructions to 
all other means of acquiring knowledge. 
It often happens, as every one knows, 
that people speak of things which none 
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but themselves understand. What are 
the rest to do? — to acknowledge igno- 
rance, and profess to be willing to learn? 
This were such a degradation, as none 
possessed of a fair share of self-respect 
could submit to. The alternative, of 
course, is to listen with that appearance 
of intelligence usually calied a “‘ know- 
ing look.” But this is called for in 
many various forms. For example, if*a 
friend quotes from a Latin or French 
author, there is required an aspect which 
seems to say —“‘ Right: you have it — 
the thing is undeniable.” Suppose, 
again, you are at an exhibition of pic- 
tures, and join a pair of friends who are 
talking learnedly of keeping — light and 
shade — coloring — tone — aérial _ per- 
spective — scumbling — old woman in 
the red cloak to give effect to the foliage 
— about all of which matters you feel 
like a child unborn, as far as the feel- 
ings of such a member of the society 
may be guessed at—then you will re- 
quire to light up your countenance with 
a different kind of internal lantern. A 
much graver, more solemn light, it must 
be ; consisting of a decided earnestness 
of eye, a primness of lips; a few firm, 
shrewd, sidelong glances; two nods ju- 
diciously interspersed ; and, finally, a toss 
up of the chin as you stalk away, without 
a single word, to the next picture, appa- 
rently determined on criticising and judg- 
ing for yourself. Looks for non-under- 
stood papers at scientific societies are not 
less needful; for at present many grown 
gentlemen hardly know how to conduct 
themselves on those occasions. Such 
looks would require to be duly graduated 
to the character of the various papers — 
from a trivial, half-attentive look for 
speculations in geology and other such 
readily-apprehensible matters, to one 
fixed, penetrating, and determined, when 
the black board was getting covered over 
with algebraic calculations. In this de- 
partment it would be well to have pri- 
vate hours for the more special instruc- 
tion of presidents, councillors, and other 
officials, as it becomes particularly ab- 
surd to see the gentlemen at the green 
table looking as if they had not the 
faintest idea of what the matter is all 
about. 





CAUSE OF DOUBLE FLOWERS. 


There would be a large miscellaneous 
department, absorbing many odds and 
ends. Here one might be duly trained 
to the silent methods of maintaining an 
appearance of consequence — making 
people keep their distance, and so forth. 
A stare in reply to an over-familiar re- 
mark is a piece of art which would re- 
quire a good deal of practice for most 
persons, as, to do human nature justice, 
we do not naturally feel jealous about 
dignity, — witness the proceedings of 
children — and only acquire the senti- 
ment in our intercourse with society. 
Connected with such lessons are those 
required for recognitions in streets and 
other public places — the cool nod for a 
friend who borrows, the impressé bow 
for the lady who gives nice parties, the 
mixture of nonchalance and perfect po- 
liteness to be conveyed to one whom you 
suppose to be an enemy or rival, so as to 
leave him nothing of which either to 
boast or complain. To chill down and 
battle off bores by mere mute dodging — 
to turn the cold shoulder in an unchal- 
lengeable manner to persens “‘ not pro- 
per” — would also call for much study. 
All of these are utterances of a most re- 
fined nature, compared to which word- 
language is a piece of the grossest ma- 
teriality. Decayed members of the up- 
per classes would probably be found the 
only persons competent to teach such 
niceties. Here, also, the various feel- 
ings expressible by a turn or cast of the 
eyes, by a look, a smile, a pursing-up or 
a turning down of the mouth, and many 
other little gesticulations, would be sub- 
ject of exercise. We would not wil- 
lingly see instructions given in those 
mysterious applications of the thumb to 
the nose, which have of late years been 
so common, as an expression of incredu- 
lity, seeing that this practice is essen- 
tially a degradation of the human coun- 
tenance divine. A polite skepticism is 
doubtless expressible by gestures or 
looks against which no such objection 
can be urged ; and to discover and teach 
these, would be the business of some of 
the higher officials of the establishment. 

Such is a general outline of the kind 
of seminaries proposed — liable of course 
to revision in point of detail, and with 





regard to their constitution and manage- 
ment. We throw it out to the world 
only as a hint, leaving it to others to 
make it a reality. 

P. S.—A friend, to whom we have 
read what is here written, remarks that 
he cannot understand how an academy 
for the teaching of silent arts would ad- 
mit of any female teachers. This js 
mere matter of detail. Substitutes of 
the other sex, with all or most of the 
requisite qualifications, would doubtless 
be found. 


CAUSE OF DOUBLE FLOWERS. 


Tue cause of double flowers has lately 
been explained in the Rerue Horticole, 
on a rather curious and interesting prin- 
ciple. It is impossible for any inquiring 
mind not to attempt an explanation of the 
fact, that many plants which, in a state of 
nature, never present more than a single 
row of petals, begin to assume several 
rows under continued cultivation The 
effects of a richer soil, and other genial 
circumstances, or the mere accident of 
double petals in one plant transmitted 
with improvement through its progeny, 
are the common explanations; and these 
are generally received as satisfactory, 
without reflecting that what we call ac- 
cident is itself a result of some cause, 
and that change of condition must attack 
some physiological principle before it can 
have any effect in modifying the charac- 
ter of a plant. Nothing is now so com- 
mon as double flowers; and ‘ to explain 
the phenomenon,” says the Revue, “ we 
must make practice agree with theory. 
Every gardener who sows seed wishes to 
obtain plants with double flowers, so as 
to have blossoms which produce the 
greatest effect. Every double plant isa 
monstrous vegetable. To produce this 
anomaly, we must attack the principle of 
its creation; that is to say, the seed. 
This being granted, let us examine in 
what way these seeds ought to be treated. 
If, after having gathered the seeds of 
Ten Weeks’ Stock, for example, we sow 
them immediately, the greater number of 
the seedlings will produce single flowers ; 
whilst, on the contrary, if we preserve 
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these same seeds for three or four years, 
and sow them, we shall find double 
flowers upon nearly all the plants. To 
explain this phenomenon, we say that, in 
keeping a seed for several years, we fa- 
tigue and weaken it so, that the energy 
which would otherwise have been ex- 
pended in producing stamens, produces 
petals. Then, when we place it in a 
suitable soil, we change its natural state, 
and from a wild plant make it a culti- 
vated one. What proves our position is, 
that plants in their wild state, shedding 
their seeds naturally, and sowing them 
as soon as they fall to the ground, yet in 
along succession of time scarcely ever 
produce plants with double flowers. 
We think, then, after what we have said, 
that whenever a gardener wishes to ob- 
tain double flowers, he ought not to sow 
the seeds till after having kept them for 
as long a time as possible. ‘These prin- 
ciples are equally applicable to melons, 
and all plants of that family. We admit, 
like anany other observers; that melon 
plants obtained from seeds the preceding 
year ought to produce, and do produce, 
really very vigorous shoots, with much 
foliage; but very few fruitful flowers 
appear on stich plants; whilst, on the 
other hand, when we sow old seeds, we 
obtain ah abundance of very large fruit. 
In fact, in all varieties of the melon, the 
seeds should always be kept from three 
to eight years before being sown, if we 
would obtain fine fruit, and plenty of it.” 


MYSTERIOUS DEATHS. 

Ir sometimes happens in the country 
that nearly a whole family is struck by 
malignant fever, and successively carried 
off. This happened lately at a farm- 
house in the south of Scotland. Not 
only did the farmer, his wife, and a fe- 
male servant, sink under the disease, but 
a son and daughter, and several other 
servants, narrowly escaped with their 
lives, and only by removing from the 
house. It was observed in this case that 
removal produced instantaneous improve- 
ment of health, but return to the de- 
voted dwelling at once renewed the ail- 
ment. About the same time a similar 
tragedy happened near Stirling. A far- 
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mer, his wife, two sons, and a female 
servant, being the whole family, took ill 
of malignant fever, and died. The 
explanation whici: has been afforded 
to us in the first case perhaps, supplies a 
key to all such mysteries. It has there 
been found that, immediately behind the 
house was a kind of mill-pond, into 
which every kind of refuse was,thrown, 
or allowed to discharge itself, and that 
this collection of putrid matter had not 
been once cleaned out for a long series 
of years, no one dreaming of any harm 
from it. The momentous consequences 
from a cause so trifling, and the consid- 
eration that they might have been warded 
off by only a little knowledge, furnish 
ample matter for reflection. We are yet 
but in the infancy of an understanding 
of the subject of aerial poisons. 


AN IRISH PIG-FAIR. 
[From the Daily News. ] 


In order to enter into the scene of an 
Irish pig-fair with the proper spirit, it is 
requisite that the reader, besides en- 
couraging a mirthful disposition, and a 
love for the study of character, should 
possess a duly-instructed mind on certain 
precursory principles and facts of the 
subject now proposed to be treated. It 
will therefore be necessary to offer a few 
remarks on the character and the cir- 
cumstances which have combined to form 
and establish the character of an Irish pig. 

Born in the warmest nook of the 
peasant’s domestic circle — in the very 
bosom of his family, we may say — an 
Irish pig begins life under the most flat- 
tering circumstances which could be 
imagined. He may, indeed, be said to 
suck flattery with his mother’s milk. 
His bringing-up hath a smack of royalty 
in it. As everything within the imme- 
diate range of his experience is made 
subservient to him, both in respect of his 
needs and his humors, he naturally and 
inevitably comes to the conclusion that 
he is the most important person in exist- 
ence, and that the world was made for 
his use. His mother was reared amidst 
the same illusory impressions. The 
whole object of the family he lives with 
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is to fatten him, and do him honor. In 
fact, honor and fat react upon each 
other, and he is crowned with favor in 
proportion to his obese demonstrations 
of having been graciously pleased to re- 
ceive the offerings of his humble ser- 
vants. , 

The pig takes his meals with the rest 
of the family, whom, at best, he regards 
as hi relations, He sits down with 
the circle of the family board (often, 
literally, a board for a plate,) and eats 
with them from the same dish, from 
which they usually select for him the 
largest potatoes. Instances, it is true, 
have been known, where a disloyal peas- 
ant has endeavored to persuade the pig 
to eat a few potato-peelings mashed up 
with the rest; but seldom with success. 
Far more common is it to give the pig 
something in addition, such as porridge, 
bran and cake, and cabbage. Not merely 
is the pig better fed than the peasant, 
with his wife and children, but in several 
districts it is the only animal that is 
sufficiently fed. This is more especially 
the case in Sligo and Roscommon. 
The pig, meantime, knows how matters 
stand, and is quite aware of his own im- 
portance. If he happens to be coming 
in at the door of the cabin, at the same 
time that one of the children is coming 
out, he tries to make it appear that there 
is not room enough for both, and gives 
the child a hunch with his shoulder in 
passing, like a surly brute who would 
growl, “‘ Get out of the way — don’t you 
see me coming?” A traveller in the 
provinces told me that he once overheard 
a sort of dialogue between a peasant girl 
and the pig of the house. The pig had 
absconded, or, at least, had not returned 
all night ; and the girl, who had been out 
searching for him since daybreak, was 
now bringing him home, reproaching 
him with his ingratitude as they walked 
along—the pig returning a sort of 
grudging acquiescence to each touching 
interrogatory. ‘‘ Didn’t I always get you 
enough straw at night to cover round 
you, apd a wisp to stick in the chink o’ 
the wall to keep the wind out?” Ouff, 
said the pig. ‘‘ Haven’t Lgiven you the 
" best praties, and leaves, warm mash, 


and often gone without a meal myself | 





for you—eh now?” Ouff, said the 
pig; but the grudging acquiescence did 
in some degree partake of an ‘‘O! don’t 
bother me.” ‘ And wouldn’t I always 
do my duty by you—eh ?— would n’t [2 
How could you have the heart toleave your 
own home—eh? Will I tell you of all 
your ingratitude, eh?” Ouff, said the 
pig; meaning, in this case, “ Well, I 
don’t care if I do hear about that.” 

What should an education like this 
produce? What could be expected from 
such circumstances surrounding a crea- 
ture from its birth? What should all 
this incessant pampering of body and 
mind produce in the character of the in- 
dividual? I speak it with regret in the 
present case — what but a brutal, gross, 
morose, selfish hog ! 

Now then imagine, O reader, —if, 
after what has been said, thou canst 
imagine such a thing —that the day at 
length arrives when this pampered pig 
has to be taken to the fair, whether he 
is graciously pleased or not, there te be 
criticised and sold! Yes; the right hon- 
orable gentleman ‘‘ who pays the rent” 
has to walk, perhaps for several miles, 
with a certain indignity round one of his 
hind legs ; and the disloyal, false knave, 
his owner, urging him, after divers base 
expedients, from behind or laterally, on 
the highway, to a public mart —there to 
be weighed, pinched, or fumbled all 
over, and then sold !—to what “ end,” 
let the classic muse of pie and sausage, 
pot, oven, iron-spit, or brine-tub, in fit- 
ting verse recite. ; 

The fair is held usually in the ordinary 
market-place, being in itself no more 
than a market, except from the dignity 
and importance, and, we may add, contu- 
macious excitement of the chief thing 
sold. There are a few poor stalls for the 
huckster or pedler trade ; one gambling 
turn-about with halfpenny stakes ; a little 
stage on a cart for the hoaxing sale of 
good-for-nothing haberdashery ; no shows 
of any kind, no toys, and only three most 
unattractive stalls for stale-looking cakes 
and commonplace gingerbread with no 
gilt upon it, ner even the shining brown 
varnish which is the only admissible sub- 
stitute. The fair is devoted to higher 
purposes. 
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We have seen the pig in his domestic 
circle, and have come to a right under- 
standing of his inevitable character — the 
pampered creature of circumstances. 
From his earliest infancy he was the 
heir-apparent of the grossest egotism, 
selfishness, and ignorance. Now, let the 
reader of this historical, philosophical, 
severe, yet not unloving sketch, imagine 
himself, if he can venture such a thing, 
in the midst of three or four hundred 
pigs like these! Three or four hundred 
outraged country nobles, partly driven, 
and partly seduced away from their 
cabins, vassals, and baronial bogs, and 
here assembled in public. Be it under- 
stood they are not in a drove, not under 
any discipline, not in any degree even of 
swine-herd order. No man dares to ex- 
ercise his whip; nothing but a thin, 
playful, smooth switch occasionally. 
And as for dogs! —I should like to see 
a dog show his face among nobility, and 
under exasperating circumstances: he 
would be torn to pieces, and trampled 
into mud before their wrath. They are 


not here, in any sense, “‘ a drove” nor a 


“herd,” but each one asserts his own 
individual state of mind and passion. 
This may be defined as a state of equal 
indignation, rage, and the worst suspi- 
cions, all fusing together. The pigs have 
found out that some mischief is intended 
tothem! They have, in their brusque 
way, laid their heads together by threes 
and fours, and the conviction has spread 
among them. They have literally be- 
come wild beasts, and like wild. beasts 
dothey behave. They snarl, and squeak, 
and scream, and yell, and growl, and 
utter curses, and gnash, and foam at the 
mouth, and bite, and brawl, and rush, 
snout-foremost, under the wheels of carts, 
or between the most crowded legs of 
men. They are brought back in vain ; 
for they struggle, and shriek, and gnash, 
and burst away ; and when two by acci- 
dent meet suddenly face to face, they 
seek instant relief of their feelings by a 
fight, to which they stand up in lion-and- 
unicorn fashion. While thus they gnash 
and bite, behind each one you see an 
excited peasant, embracing the loins of 
his warlike pork, in anguish lest the 


price should be lowered in the buyer’s | 





eye by the unseemly disfigurements of 
battle... . 

But who are the buyers of all these 
alarming pigs? Behold him standing 
there, with one hand in his pocket, the 
finger of the other hand pointing con- 
temptuously at a very good pig. He has 
a short dudeen in his mouth, and smokes 
and speaks carelessly at the same time. 
Smoke issues with nearly all higswords. 
The man who buys the pig has a know- 
ing, satirical, purse-proud, knavish, re- 
morseless face and air. He has, more- 
over, a tongue to match it — wily, would- 
be-witty, overbearing, false, unfeeling, 
and dishonest. He is evidently an agent 
in the matter, and gets a per-centage. 
This makes a clever screw of him. It 
is not his own money he so vulgarly dis- 
plays, to dazzle the eyes of poor Pat, 
and make him catch at the first offer, 
however inadequate, as it is sure to be, 
first or last— unless Pat happens to be 
very sharp indeed, which sometimes 
proves to be the case. In general, how- 
ever, he has little chance with these 
buyers. The buyer makes his first 
offer, after sufficiently depreciating the 
pig. The peasant knows it is worth 
more, and refuses. A little haggling 
ensues, and the buyer venting yet further 
contempt on the pig in question, walks 
carelessly, scoffing and smoking, in an 
opposite direction, and immediately com- 
mences a negotiation touching other 
pigs. The buyers are manifestly in 
league with each other; so that although 
there is some competition, it is not fair 
competition ; and the screw and pressure 
of a secret monopoly of the market is at 
work. If the peasant does not accept 
the offer of the first bidder, the second 
bidder may offer less, and usually does. 
The peasant looks after the careless 
smoking screw, who is now so busily en- 
gaged a little way off, affecting to have 
quite done with him. He looks —he 
begins to walk towards him — the buyer 
walks away—the peasant follows. — 
Again he addresses him on the subject 
of his pig. Inthe end, the screw has 
him at his own price. Now and then, 
however, the poor peasant repents his 
first demand, and holds to it with melan- 
choly firmness. He speaks in a sad 
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voice. He knows the fair value of the 
pig, and asks it. He cannot obtain it ; 
and yet he does so want to sell the pig. 

The only “ fun of the fair” is the pig’s 
invariable resistance to the examination 
of the buyer’s hand, with the perversity 
of the buyer, after he is held fast, in per- 
sisting to feel those parts where he is 
least fat, instead of those parts which are 
most plump, and to which, with ludi- 
crous anxiety and eloquence, the peasant 
in vain endeavors to direct the buyer’s 
attention. Amidst this the pig often 
crouches close down to the ground, and 
screams with all his might. Perhaps, 
however, he may be docile from cunning, 
and some finesse in his mind, in which 
case ie only holds down his head coyly. 
But generally he is in a rage, and has to 
be soothed and scratched, as he sits up 
on his haunches with a savage unap- 
peasable countenance. 

At length a bargain is made complete 
—apig is sold. The buyer marks him 
with his especial mark — some mark 
with scissor-lines cut in the bristles, 
some with red ochre, some with black 
chalk —and ostentatiously displays mo- 
ney while paying, and talks of much 
more. A poor, little old woman in rags, 
and with a small, pale face, comes meekly 
to listen, and is attentive to the talk of 
all this money. She goes away very 
humbly, but seems all the better for what 
she has heard. A deplorable ballad- 
singer, more than half-naked, fills up any 
temporary diminution that may occur in 
the noise of the fair. 

On the outskirts of the town, peasants 
are seen driving sold pigs to the buyers’ 
carts or quarters. You may know to a 
certainty by the man’s face and air if he 
has sold the pig according to his previous 
mind. Not often will you see a satisfied 
smile lurking round his mouth, but 
the corners drawn straight with disap- 
pointment, as he looks down reproach- 
fully at the pig for having misbehaved 
himself at the fair—in not rendering 
himself docile to the buyer’s fingers, and 
more entertaining in all his natural 
blandishments. 

A fiddle sounds from a little coffee- 
shop in the fair. All the business then 
is done. There is a crowd yonder, at 
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one side of the market-place, standing in 
acircle. Is it a fight — not of pigs, but 
men? What occasions the disturbance? 
No; it can be no fight — no disturbance; 
for everybody is standing quietly, and 
silently too; and there is one man who 
has a very sad face of sorrow and per- 
plexity, as though he had lost something. 
Let us approach. 

All is explained. Upon several planks 
and half a door lies some huge form, 
covered over with a large, coarse, white 
sheet. At one end, beyond the covering 
cloth, there appears a quiet hoof sticking 
out like a pointed moral; and at the 
other end the tip of a pale snout, with a 
crimson stain in the nostril, pathetically 
pokes forth. It is the Roman emperor, 
who, a brief hour ago, sat with terrific 
countenance in the middle of the fair. 
A deed has been done. He has been 
bought and sold; but they could not 
lead him into captivity. The debt of 
nature is paid—so is the poor man’s 
rent; and death and the landlord can 
now do what they like with their own. 
As for the fallen hero, let his faults die 
with him. ‘There is nothing coarse in 
him now — nothing gross is here, in this 
scene before us—nothing selfish and 
brutish. All is hushed, philosophical 
and suggestive — refined by the hand of 
the universal steel-bearer, the quieter of 
us all. 


PHILOSOPHY OF TOYS. 

Give a child a small box, and it will 
probably examine it all round, and ina 
very short time toss it away. The sight 
gratified a little, a change of image was 
desired, and this was the most obvious 
method of procuring a change. By this 
act the child brings up the consciousness 
of exertion; and the sight of a moving 
thing reproduces former images of mo 
tion and activity. Show it that the box 
opens, and it resumes the study of it— 
shuts it itself, opens it again; thus re- 
verting from image to image, and de- 
lighting in the transformation, as the 
work of its own hands. It will not be 
long ere it resorts to the extreme step of 
throwing it away, and seeking it back to 
throw away again. From this and all 
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pee en renee rere 
other observations on childhood, we can 
see that a toy, which has nothing mova- 
ble or changeable about it, is a very 
imperfect thing: it has little souree 
of thought in it. With a finely-fin- 
ished toy —an effigy of a man, a dog, 
or a bird—a child will not lose much 
time ere is treats it as it would a stick, 
or a spoon, or an old canister ; namely, 
beat the table with it to produce melody, 
and the ideas of life and motion, and 
self-exertion —toss it away, or apply it 
to its mouth to restore part of the pleas- 
ure of sucking the breast. It is a very 
common error to confound toys with or- 
naments in amusing children. We hear 
a nurse, on holding up a pretty bauble 
to an infant, saying, “See, such a 
pretty,” as if the child’s capacity of en- 
joyment as yet contained nothing but a 
love of dazzle. It is common, too, to 
present to the eye what is not given into 
the hand —a very thankless indulgence. 
The sense of beauty and of nice imita- 
tion are of late growth. What childhood 
needs is copiousness of images, resem- 
bling and fit for restoring those broad, 
palpable ideas which it has been able to 
gain —to keep the faculty of identifica- 
tion, and recovering of the past working 
all the day long. It is thus preparing 
itself for the highest operations of intel- 
lect in mature life. By indulging it in 
noises and rapid motions of all kinds, we 
are, besides breeding happiness, culti- 
vating ideas of activity, bustle, and life, 
which are the foundation of the habits of 
the smart and active workman or man of 
business, the animated, vehement orator, 
or the stake-all enthusiast.— Westminster 
Review. 


DRIVE YOUR BUSINESS, AND LET NOT 
IT DRIVE YOU. 


Enerey and force of character are 
among the first requisites essential to 
success in business. A man may pos- 
sess a high degree of refinement, large 
stores of knowledge, and even a well- 
disciplined mind, but if he is destitute of 
this one principle, which may be termed 
resolution of soul, he is like a watch 
without a mainspring — beautiful, but 
inefficient, and unfit for service. 
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was never made to act the part of an au- 
tomaton, or mere machine. His powers 
are not designed to move quite so me- 
chanically. He is to act, as well as to 
be acted upon. He must give life and 
stimulus to his calling. Is he not en- 
dued with a life-giving power, whose 
emanation is referred to that original 
source whence alone can be derived all 
inspiration? Man’s efficiency must give 
character to his business. That em- 
ployment, upon which is stamped the 
impress of a living and energetic soul, 
will do honor to any man, in any place, 
or at any age. It is poor policy, indeed, 
to loiter till driven by force. We there- 
by lose all the pleasures of satisfaction. 
Voluntary service, urged forward by a 
determined purpose, will give hopeful 
assurance if not a full warrant of suc- 
cess, and all the happiness of a just con- 
quest. Behold the sluggish man! His 
occupation is a worthy one, but it finds 
him unworthy of the trust. It presses 
upon him with all the demand of imper- 
ative necessity. It finds him but a 
drone. He is confused by a multiplicity 
of cares. He is pressed down by a 
crowd of responsibilities, but makes no 
generous effort to discharge one of them. 
Thus his occupation suffers, his family 
are in want, and that good name, which 
is better than great riches, is lost. True, 
man is said to be a creature of circum- 
stances, and he ought to be, in a sense, 
subject to the superintendence of a lead- 
ing Providence ; but this does not justify 
inertness of character. Man, by his own 
decision of character and determined 
spirit, can do much to remove and sur- 
mount the inconveniences and barriers 
incident to human life. Then be reso- 
lute, and both you and your business 
will ‘‘ go on and prosper.” — Newspaper 
paragraph. 


* STIMULANTS. 


Tue flesh of animals and fermented 
liquors being much more stimulative 
than fruit and farinaceous vegetable sub- 
stances, appear to impart considerably 
more strength and viger to the muscular 
system than the latter; and doubtless 
while the stimulation lasts, a person is ca- 





pable of much greater exertion under it; 
but the only sure way of permanently in- 
creasing the powers of the muscular sys- 
tem, is by a natural and nutritious diet, 
along with judicious exercise. The 
mode in which stimulants act, is by ex- 
citing the nervous energy, and quicken- 
ing the circulation, and thus producing 
rapid transformations of the tissues 
throughout the whole structure; and 
while these changes are taking place — 
whether as the effect of animal food, fer- 
mented liquors, anger, madness, fever, 
or exercise — the muscular power is (for 
the time) increased ; but exhaustion con- 
stantly succeeds, and will invariably be 
in proportion to the degree and duration 
of their action. Exercise, however, is 
the only safe and legitimate stimulant in 
a normal state of the system; for it 
creates a healthy demand for renewal, 
by promoting the requisite decomposition 
of structure; while the others destroy 
the balance between decay and repro- 
duction, and thus lay the foundation of 
local or general disease. — Fruits and 
Farinacea. 


LADIES’ SHOES. 

Ir shoes were constructed of the shape 
of the human foot, neither too large nor 
too small, and making an equal pressure 
everywhere, corns and bunions of \the 
feet would never exist. But, unfortu- 
nately, shoes are seldom made after this 
fashion ; and in ladies’ shoes especially, 
there are generally two signal defects — 
first, the extremity of the shoe is much 
too narrow for that part of the foot 
(namely, the toes) which it is to contain ; 
and, secondly, for displaying as much of 
the foot as possible, the whole of the 
tarsus and metatarsus is left uncovered, 
and the pressure of the shoe in front is 
thrown entirely upon the toes. The 
toes are thus first squeezed.against each 
other, and then pushed out of their nat- 
ural position; and all the projecting 
points, chiefly where the joints are situ- 
ated, are pinched and tormented, either 
by the neighboring toes, or by the leather 
of the shoe; and thus it is that corns of 
the feet are generated. — Sir Benjamin 
Brodie. 


STIMULANTS — LADIES’ SHOES. 





ContempLation. Contemplation jg 
the peculiar attribute of man, who alone 
dives into the causes and effects of things, 
Without it, memory and observati 

' y and observation are 
in great part useless; for we can profit 
bat little by what we see and remember 
unless we rightly think. It forms facts 
into systems, even as the architect erects 
with his materials, and reduces into har- 
mony and order the discordant and con- 
fused. It especially distinguishes grea 
minds, and separates them from the 
herd of the superficial and the shallow. 
Because some men neglect it, they are 
passively moulded into any form which 
chance or fortune in its caprice may 
choose for them, and, like straws upon 
the stream, they are carried onwards by 
the current of opinion. Did you con- 
template oftener, you would no longer 
complain that your studies are laborious 
in pursuit, but sterile in their conse- 
quences ; you would glean more knowl 
edge with less toil. The mind should 
view the subject it considers in all its 
phases, and should divide it into its ele- 
ments, even as the prism acts upon the 
light. It should search for theories to 
explain details, and for details to illus 
trate and confirm theories. It should be 
perpetually on the wing — arranging, 
comparing, analyzing, deducing. Do 
you know a man superior to all the rest 
of your acquaintance, be sure he is 
habituated to contemplation; it is this 
which has given such strength to his rea- 
son, such depth to his judgment. — Self- 
Culture. 


Great Gains. —If ever you hear a 
person boast of his having got any exor- 
bitant advantage in his dealings, you 
may, generally speaking, conclude such 
a one not too rigorously honest. It is 
-seldom that a great advantage is to be 
got, but there must be a great disadvan- 
tage on the other side; and whoever 
triumphs in his having got by another's 
loss, you may easily judge of his char- 
acter. — Burgh. 


Brotuerty Love. — When do we be- 





gin to love people? When they begin to 
| let us look into their hearts, and their 
| hearts are found to be worth looking into. 





